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PMFåCE. 


Thess Lecturdb, intended as an introduciaon to a 
comparatiTe stndy ot the principal religions of tlie 
wodd* were delivered at the Eoyal Institution in 
London, in Fehruary and March 1870, and printed 
in Fraser’s Magazine of Fehruary, March, April, and 
May of'the same year. I declined at that time to 
publish them in a s'^arate form, hoping that I might 
find leisure^to wOrk up more Mly the materials 
which I had coUected for many years. I thought 
that I shotJd thus he enabled to make these leetures 
more instructive and more complete, and at the same 
time meet several objections that had been raised by 
some critics against the very possibility of a sdentific 
study of religions, and ^ainst the 'Vie^re vrhich 1 
ventured to put forward on the origin, ttM grofrth, 
and the real value of the andent systems olfuth* 
elaborated by difierent branches of the human iaeé. 
A small edition only of these dectures was priarted 
pzivately, and sent to some of my friends, whose 
remarks 'have proved in man5^ cases most vaduable 
and instructive. 

If now I have dedded on r^ublishing these Leo- 
tures, I have done so because I fear that as duzing 
tiie three years tbat have elapsed dnee their delivery. 
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PREFACE. 


SO again d^ng the years to come I shall find" little 
le&ure fo^ thes:^ researches* I have just finished a 
new*editian of the teet of the Eig-veda, arfti I now 
føeJ^bound to print the lashi vcJIuihø of nfjr large 
edition of the Eig-v«da witB the commejLtary of 
Så,ya«a, When thaffr is done, lihe translation of the 
hymfla of the Eig-veda, of wlfichlihe first volume 
was published in 1869, will h&ve to be continued, 
and I see but Kttle chance tfiat, with these.ttfsks 
before me, I shall be able to d^jvote much time to my 
favourite study-of ancient language, mythology, and 
religion. 

I should gladly have lefb theÆ Lectures to their 
ephemeral fate; but as they hav8 been^republished 
in America, and translated in France and Italy^ they 
have become the subject of friendly and unfriendly ^ 
remarks in several works on Oomparative Theology* j 
A German translation also being on the eve of pub -1 
Ecation, I at last determined to publish them in their | 
original form, find to rendej them at least as perfect 
as I could at the present moment. The Lectures, - 
as now printed, contain considerable portions which 
were written in 1870, but had to be left out in the 
course of delivery, and therefore also in Fraser’s 
Magazine. I have inserted such corrections and sup- 1 
plementary notes as t had made from timft to tim^^ 
in the coi^e of my reading, and a few remarks wera 
added at the last moment, whitet seeing these sheet4 
through the Piress. 

For more complete information on many pointal 
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touchftd upon in these Lietjws, I musfc refar my 
readerJ to my Essays tliS Scieijug 
and the Essays on Mythology# Traditions and ø^us- 
toms, p«blished iå »867 «nder tfie title of»'Chip« 
a G«rma|i Workdi^^* 

The literature of Cdfcaparative JTheology is growing 
rapidly, particuleOrly fix Aratjii|ca. The works of Jhames 
E. Clarke, Samuel Jehnson, O. B. Frothingham, the 
lectares of T, W. Higgtoson, W. C. Gannett, and J. W. 
Chadwick, the philosophical paj>ers by F. E. Åbbot, 
all show Ihat the New World, in apite of all its pre- 
occnpations, has not ceased to feel at one with the 
Old World; all bdhr ■w'itness to a deep conyiction 
that the st^dy of* the ancient religions of mankind 
will ^ot remain without momentons practical results. 
‘That study, I feel conyinced, if carried on in a bold, 
but stdiolar-like, carefol, and reverent spirit, will 
remove many doubts and difficulties which are due 
entirely to the narrowness of our religious hoiizon; 
it will enlarge our syinpathies, it will raise our 
thoughts above the small controversies of the day, 
and at no dis^fint future evoke in the very heart of 
Cbxistianity a &esh spirit, and a new Ufe. 

F. MIM. 

OxPOED, May 12, 1873^ 

^ Smoe repn'blislied ydiik in 'Seleoted EBsays,* a tqIb. 

pKo^pnans, 1881. 
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dSiLIVERED at ^HE EOYAL^ INSTITUTrON, 
-EEBaUAET 19, 1870. 

W HEN I ^ndertqok for the first time to deliver 
a course of leetures in this Institution, I chose 
for my subject the Scieåce of Language, What I then 
had at heart was to show to you, and to the woi'ld at 
large, that the comparative study of the principal 
languages of mankind was based on sound and truly 
scientific principiel and that it had brought to light 
resuljbB whidh deserved a larger share of public interest 
than*they bad aa yet received. I tried to convince 
not only scholars by profession, but historians, thøo- 
logians, and philosophers, nay everybody who had 
once felt the charm of gazing inwardly upon the 
secret workings of his own mind, veiled and revealed 
as they are in the flowing folds of language, that the 
discovories made by comparative philologists could no 
longer be ignored with impunity; and I submitted 
that after the *^rogress achioved in a scientific study 
of the principal branches of the vast realm of human 
speech, our now science, the Science of Language, 
might claim by right its seat at the Bound-table of 
the intellectual chivalry of our ftge. 

Such was the goodness ox the cause 1 ha^ then to 
defend that, however knper&ct my own pleading, the 
verdict of the public has been immediate and almost 
unanimouB« Duxing the yeaxs that have elapsed since 
s 



2 LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE »OE RELIGION* 

tbi© déliv^Rjr of my first course of leetures, tlie Science 
of Languftgje kas Lad its Ml share of public recog- 
nitiofOL Whether we* look at the number »of books 
thafc Lave been pubCshed for tha a^vaneen^nt and 
elucidation of our seience, or*at the excellent artx- 
cles in the daily, weekly, forfeiightly, monfhly, and 
quarjerly reviews, dr at the fi^qu^t notices of its 
results# seattered about in works on philosophy, 
theology, and ancient histor^, we •may well rest 
satisfied. The example set by France and Gej’Ufany 
in founding chairs of Sanskrit and Comparative Phi- 
lology, has been followed of late in nearly all tho 
universities of England, Ireland, and Scotland. We 
need not fear for the future of the Science of Language* 
A career so auspiciously begun,^m spite of strong 
prejudices that had to be encountered, Vill lead on 
from year to year to greater triumphs. Out hest 
public schools, if they have not done ao alroady, will 
soon have to follow the example set by the uni- 
vorsities* It is but fair that schoolboys wbo are made 
to devote so many hours every <lay the laborious 
acquisition of* languages, should now and thon Iks 
taken by a safo guide to efijoy from a higher point of 
view that living panorama of human speech which 
has been surveyed and carofully nfhpped out by 
patient explorers and bold discovorers: nor is thore 
any longer an excuse why, even in the most ole- 
mentary lossona, nay I should say, why more par- 
ticularly in theao elelnentary lessons, the ^rk and 
dreary passages of GreokWd Latin, of French and 
Gorman grammar, should not#bo brightoned by th© 
eleotric light of Comparative Philology. 

When last year I travelled in Qermany I found 
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that lei?tures on Comparativo Philology Wt.*« attend^l 
in the universities by neaiiy all wlio Æfreek and 
Latin. Åt Leipzjg there were Jiundreds of nttidonts 
who crdWded the Tectiere room of the ProfoMso?* of 
Conipar«iJiive Philolog/, and tfcc classos of the Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit conn&ted of more thaa fifty uiidifr- 
graduates, most^mf 'them wishing to acciuire ""that 
amount of kno^ledge^of Sanskrit which is abs8lutely 
necessary beforo entering upon a study of Com- 
paratire Grainmar, 

The introduetion of Qrcek into tho nniverHlties of 
Europo in tho fifteenth century could iinrdly have 
caused a greater revolution than tho di.soovory of 
Sanskrit and the study of ( \ jinparativo Philulogy in 
tho nineteenjh. ¥ei‘y fow hideijd now tako tludr 
degree of Master of Arts in Oerinany or would bo 
allowe^ to teach at a public achoob without having 
been oxamined in the prineiplcH of CJomparative 
Philology^ nay in the elements of Sanskrit grammar« 
Why should it be different in England 1 Thø in- 
tellectual fibre, I know, is not different^in the youth 
of England and in tho youth of Gerinany, aml if there 
is buta fair fiold and no favour,(^^>aipamtivt5 Phihdogy, 
I feel convmee 4 will soon hold in England too, that 
place which it ought to hold at every public school, in 
every univorsifcy, and in every claasical examination h 

In beginning to-day a courae of lectures on thø 

^ Sitto« thisVMB vritten, Compiujiivo htui bMm 

to Hs rightful plaoø in tbe Uniromif^ of OacfonI* In ih« fii«t Pnhltto 
ExMzdxution onndid»t«t for Bonoum In Gr««k or L«ila LHMli^nni wtt* 
be exfttnined in tb« element« éf OompAmiit« FhUblgg^ u iHnniM^ng 
tihe Greek and Latin UnguagM. Zn tb« final PnUio ExamiiiaUon« 
Oomparatlv« Fbllology wiU fim a apttdal Bttb|«ot, by tb« lide of tb« 
biitory of Andont Litwratnr«. 



4 LECTUEE3 OK THE SCIENCE JF BEIlGtOK. 

Scknce cff'EeUgion ^—or I sliould rather say on somo 
preliminal-y p6mts that have to be settled beforc we 
can énter upon a truly scientifie study of the* religions 
of tfio World,—I feel as I folt^ witt^n 4 irst plefiding in 
this very piaeo for th»>Bcience«of Language. 

I know that I shall have t^ mect determined an¬ 
tagonists who will (leny the Tery^ possibility of a 
Hcientinc treatinent of religioiis, as formerly they 
denied the possibility of a ^cientifTc treatment of 
langnnges. I foros(‘,c even far more serious canflicts 
with faniiliar prcjiidices and Htsep-rooted convictions; 
but i feel at the same time that 1 am prepared to 
moet my antagonists, and I havo such faith in their 
honeaty and love of tnith, thaft I doubt not of a 
patient and impartial hearing on their part, and of 
a verdiet inflttijnetui by nothiiig but by** the evidcnco 
that I shali have to plaee before thetu. 

In thoHo our days ib is almosb impossible to speak 
of nsligioa at all, without giving oflenee either on tho 
right or on the, left, With sonut, rtdigion seems too 
Haered a subji^ci for scuuitific treatment; with others 
it stands on fi level with |.lcheiny and astrology, as a 
mere tissuo of errors or halucinations, fer beneath tho 
notice of tho man of science. 

In a certain aonso, I accept both tSese views, Rch 
ligion is a sacred »ubjoct, and whother in its most 
perfeet or in its most imporfeet fonn, it has a right to 
our highest reverenca In this respect wo might leam 
soinething from those whpm wo are bo reafly to teach* 
I t|Uote 4 ’rom tho *Declaration of Principlos’ by which 
tho ehureli founded by Keshufe Chunder Sen profoases 
to bo gttided. After stating that no created object 
»ball ever ba worshippod, nor any man or inferiør being 
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or m^terial object be treated as identieal God, or 
like unto God, or as an 'incamation Godi» and titat 
no prayer or bymn shall be sai^ unto or In the <pame 
of any <»ne except God^the declaration continues 

‘No created being gr object that has been or%ay 
hereaftef bo worshipp<}4 liy any sect shall be ridiculed 
or contemned injhe^ourse of the*'diyine service to be 
conducted here. 

*No book shall be åcknowledged or received as the 
infirilible Word of Go 3 ; yet no book vrhich has been 
or may hereafter be åcknowledged by any sect to be 
infallible shall be ridiculed or contemned/ 

‘No sect shall be vilided, ridiculed, or hated/ 

It might bo th^^ught, perhaps, that these broad 
sentimonts of religions tolcration wcre borrowcd by 
Keshub Chnnder Sen, or rather by the foundor of 
the Brahma-Samåj, Eammohun Eoy, from Christian 
writcrs. That may bo so. But thøy need not have 
gono to Etirope for these truly Christian principles, 
They might have found them inscribed on the very 
rocks of India, placed there more than 2000 ycjars 
ago by A^oka, who ruled from 259 to 222 B,c, 
A^oka, who had loft thb old Vedio religion, and 
had cmbracod tho esscntial principlos of Buddha’s 
teaching, says^'in ono of his Edicta: ‘The King Pi- 
yadasi wishea that all sects should dwoll evorywbere 
(unmolestod); for all of them approve of rostraint (of 
the sonsos) and purification of the soul/ Ånd again, 
‘ The Kin]^ Fiyadasi honours all sects, monks and hoose« 
holders; he honours thønf by liberality and varioue 
kinds of favours.,. * But there is a fundamental law 
for every sect, namely moderation in speech, that one 
should not exalt one’s own sect in decrying others, 
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and not deprcciate them lightly, but that one ought on 
tbe contr^y to^show always«to other sects the honour 
due i>o them. In thi\^ manner one exalts one’s cwn 
seci, and benefits others, while in %ctmg other;^ise ono 
injili’es one's own sect, and Jges not benefit others. 
He who exalts his own sect apd decries others, cloes 
it from devotion to "his own sect in order to make it 
illustrious, but really in acting thus he only damages 
his own sect. Therefore peace "alone cs good, so that 
all should huar and listen gladly to the opinioi« of 
others h’ 

The Students of the Scicnco of Keligkm snouici 
at all events ondeavour not to be outdone in impar* 
tiality by this ancient king. Apd, as for mysolf, I 
can protniHo tliat no ono who attende these loctures, 
be he Christian or Jew, IHndn or'Mohanrøiedan, ehall 
hear his own way of serving God spoken of irrovo- 
rontiy'-^. But true rovercnce does not consist in de- 
daring a Bubject, beeause it is dear to ub, to bo unfit 
for fmi and honest inquiry: far from itt True reve- 
ronco is shown in treating overy subject, lujwever 
sacred, howevor dear to us, with peidect confiduneo; 
without fear and without favour; with tendcrness and 
love> by all moana, but, boforo all, with an uniiiuching 
and uncompromifling loyalty to tmth.» 

On the other hånd, I fully admit that religion has 

* TnwcriptionB <1« UiyiwiMi/ p«r K, »Søtiart, iSSi, p. 174; 
S«ptU'me Kdit; p. 349, DøussJijKie Ktlit. 

^ My AUention has Irøøa direotøil to a ourious of real 

Atavimn, My Bafle<low, tli© fimnder of the Phtian* 

ihrapimm, Ai IhssKau, wrnto alniosi ioddfun Vfirhitt * ihat in the general 
divina servioo at hb »ch»M)l nothing Hh^mhl happen by we»r«l or deed, 
that oouW not be approve«! of by every worshipper of Ood, be he 
Christian, Jew, Mohaminedan, or Peist/ B«e * Atiliiv fur Lobensbe* 
iohreibnng/ p, 63; Eaunier, »Gesohiohts der Padagogik/ ii. p, 374, 
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stood"in former ages, and stands also in oyr own age, 
if we look abroad, and'if we look inj^o soiine of 
highest and some of the lowesj places af home^ on a 
level wifch alchepi^^and^astrology. There exisfc superati- 
tions, little short of fetøbism; and, wliat is worse,1!bere 
exists hypocrisy, as as tbaf of the Roman angurs. 

In practical Jife ii would bc Vrong to assume a 
neutral position betweon sueh conflicting^ views. 
Where wo see^tbat ibe revercnce due to religion is 
violated, we are bounfi to protest; where we see tbat 
superstition saps the roots of faitb, and hypociisy 
poisons the springs of morality, we must take sides* 
But as students of tbo Science of Religion we move 
in a highcr and more serene atmosphore. We study 
error, as the physiologist studies a disoasc, looking for 
its causes, tmcing ils influence, spoeulating on possible 
remedies of tbis vova-osi but leaving tho applica- 
tion of such remedies to a ditferent class of mon, to 
the surgeon and tho practical pbysician. Diveraos 
diversa javant applies here as everywbere else, and a 
division of labour, according to the peculiar abilities 
and tastes of differont individuals, wiil always yiold 
tho hest results. Tho sttl<lont of tbo histoiy of the 
physical scioncos is not angrywith tho alcheinists, 
nor docB bo argue with the astrologists: bo rathor 
tries to entor into their view of things, and to dis« 
cover in tho orrors of alchomy tho seeds of chemistry, 
and in the halucinations of astrology a yeaming and 
groping after a true knowledge of the heavenly bodies* 
It is the same with tbe*^tudent of the Sdenoe of 
Religion. He wanti^ to find out what Aligion is, 
wbat foundation it has in the soul of man, and what 
laws it follows in its historioal growth. For that 
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pTirpose th§ study of ©rrors is to him more inatrtictive 
tbau the of that religion which he codsiders 

the ijrue on^, and the^smiling augur as intereating a 
subiject as the Boman «uppliant wljp^veiled hii^ face in 
pi*a^r,*that he might be alone*j7ith his God. 

The very title of the* Science^of Beligion "v^ll jar, I 
know, on the ears of many persope, ^d a comparison 
of alf the religions of the world, in which none can 
claim a privileged position, will no doubt seem to 
many dangerous and reprehensible^, because ignoiing 
that peculiar reverence which everybody, down to the 
mere fetish worshipper, feels for his mun religion and 
for his own God. Let me say then at once that I 
myself have shared these misgivings, but that I have 
tried to overcome them, because I would not and 
could not allow myself to surrender eitherwhat I hold 
to be the truth, or what I hold still dearer thar^ the 
truth, the right of testing truth. Nor do I regret it. 
I do not say that the Science of Beligion is all gain. 
No, it entails losses, and losses of many things which 
we hold dear. But this I will say, that, as far as my 
humble judgm^t goes, it does not entail the loss of 
anything that is essential to true religion, and that 
if we strike the balance honestly, the gain'is im- 
measurably greater than the loss. 

One of iite first questions that was asked by classical 
scholars when invited to consider the value of the 
Science of Language, was, ‘ What shall we gain by a 
comparative study of languages?’ Language«, it was 
said, are wanted for practidU purposes, for spøaking 

^ ^Tbe flo-called **Science of Beligion” af the present day, with its 
aiieanpis to put into oompetition the saored hooks cd Zndaa and the 
Holy Soriptttres, is deeply to be deprecated.* Bishop of Gt-loucestePi 
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and ifeading; and by studying too many Ijnguages ai 
once, WQ run the risk of losing the fim g];asp wliich 
we ought to have on the few th%t are really impoftant. 
Oux k3jiowledg% •by becoming wider, must needg^ it 
was thought, become ^allower, and the gain, if ^here 
is any^^in knowing jjie atru(!kure of dialects which 
have never pr^duegd any literature at all, would 
certainly be outweighed by the losa in accuraife and 
practical seholarship.* 

if jthis could be s&id of a comparative study of 
languages, with how much greater force will it be 
urged against a comparative study of religionsi 
Though I do not expect that those who study ^ the 
religions hooks of JBrahmans and Buddhists, of Con- 
fucius and Laotse, of Mohammed and Nånak, will be 
accused of ^herishing in their secret heart the doc- 
trine« of those aneient masters, or of having lost the 
firm hold on their own religions convictions, yet I 
doubt whether the practical Utility of wider studies 
in the vast field of the religions of the world will be 
admitted with greater readiness by professed theo- 
logians than the valne of a knowledge of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Gothic, or Celtio "for a thorough mastery of 
Greek and Latin, and for a re?i.l appreciation of the 
nature, the pifrpose, the laws, the growth and decay of 
language was admitted, or is even now admitted, by 
some of our most eminent professors and teachers. 

People ask, What is gained by comparison^—^Why, 
all higher knowledge is acqnired by comparison, and 
rests on comparison, If It is said that the fcharaoter 
of scientifie research jn our age is pre-emirferfcly com¬ 
parative, this really means that onr researdhes are 
now based on the widest evidenoe that can be ot* 
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tained, oh tlie broadest inductions tbat can be giasped 
by the hupian laind. 

W|jat cs£ be gainqd ^7 comparison ?—Why, look 
at ihe study of langaages. If ypd^go baclj; but a 
bundted years and examine folios of the most 
leamed wTiters on ques'lions co];ipected with language, 
and then open a bobk written bj- the merest tiro in 
Comparative Philology, you will see what can be 
gained, wliat has been gained/ by the comparative 
method. A few hundred yeafs ago, the idea^ that 
Hebrew was the original language of mankind was 
accepted as a matter of course, even as a matter of 
faitb, the only problem being to find out by what 
proeess Greek, or Latin, or any oiiier language could 
have been developed out of Hebrew. The idea, too, 
that language was revealed, in the ^scholaatic sense of 
the word, was generally accepted, although, as «arly 
as the fourth centuiy, St. Gregory, the leamed bishop 
of Hyssa, had strongly protested against it^ The 
grammatical framework of a language was either 
considered as the result of a conventional agreement, 
or the terminatipns of nouns and verbs were supposed 
to have sprouted forth like ‘buds from the roots and 
stems of language; and the vaguest similarity in the 
sound and meaning of words was taken to be a suf¬ 
ficient criterion for testing their origin and their 
relationship Of all this philological somnambulism 
we hardly find a trace in works published since the 
days of Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm. 

Has there been any loss*here ? Has it not been 
pure gain*? Doea language exjite our imagination 
lesa, becausø we know that, though the faculty of 

^ * Lootxirøs OH tho Scioiioo of Iian^^na^e,’ yol. i. p, 32. 
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spealiing is the work of Him who 
things, the invention vrords for, naij^ing each 
object was lefb to man, and ij^as achie^ed through 
the working o{%h© human mind? Is HebrewJess 
carefully studied, bec^use it is no longer belle^d to 
be a re^ealed languagp, sent down from heaven, but a 
language dosely; allied to Axabic, Syriac and ancient 
Babylonian, and receiving light from these jfognate, 
and in some respects more primitive, languages, for 
th® explanation of ifiany of its grammatical forms, 
and for the exact interpretation of many of its 
obscure and difS.cult words? Is the grammatical 
articulation of Greek and Latin less instructive, 
because instead of*»seeing in the terminations of nouna 
and verbs merely arbitrary signs to distinguish the 
plural from the singular, or the future from the 
present, we can now perceive an intelligible prineiple 
in the gradual produotion of formal out of the 
material elements of language? And are our ety¬ 
mologies less important, because, instead of being 
suggested by superficial similarities, they are now 
based on honest historical and physiological research ? 
Lastly, has our own language ceased to hold its own 
peculiar place? Is our lover for our own native 
tongue at alh impaired ? Do men speak less boldly 
or pray less fervently in their own mother tongue, 
because they know its true origin and its unadomed 
history; because they know that everything in 
language that goes beyond the objects of sense, is and 
must be pure metaphor? Or does any one deplore 
the faet that there Jis in all languages, ^ven in the 
jargons of the lowest savages, order and wisdom; 
nay, something that makes the world akin? 
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Wliy, sliould we hesitate to apply the^com- 
parative Djetho^ wMch has pTOducedsucli great results 
in ot^er splÆres of knpwledge, to a study of religion? 
Th%t it will cliange many of ths \jews coijinionly 
held^about the origin, the character, the growth, md 
decay of the religions of the 'yorld, I do n<ft deny; 
but unless we hold Tihat fearless^ procession in new 
inquifies, which is our bounden duty and our honest 
pride in all other branches of knowledge, is dangerous 
in the study of religions, unless Ve allow ourselveapto 
be frightened by the once famous dictum, that what- 
ever is new in theology is false, this ought to be the 
very reason why a comparative study of religions 
ehould no longer be neglected or delayed. 

When the students of Comparative Philology boldly 
adapted Goethe’s paradox, who Tcnows mie language 
knows none) people were startled at first; but «they 
soon began to feel the truth which was bidden beneath 
the paradox. Could Goethe have meant that Homer 
did not know Greek, or that Shakespeare did not 
know English, because neither of them knew more 
bhanhis own mother tongue? Nol what was meant 
was that neither Homer nor Shakespeare knew what 
fehat language really was which he håndled with so 
□auch power and cunning. IJnfortun«tely the old 
røb 'to can,* from whieh 'canny' and ‘cunning,* is 
ost in English, otherwise we should be able in two 
vords to express our meaning, and to keep apart the 
-wo kinds of knowledgeof which we are here speaking. 
Is we say in German konnåi is not hennen, we might 
ay in English, to can, that is tojbe cunning, is not to 
ren, that is to know; and it would then become clear 
t once, that the most eloquent speaker and the most 
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gifted poet, with all their cunning of wordg ^nd »kilful 
mastery of expression, ^ould have b?iit litlje to say if 
asked, -vfhat really is language The same app^ies to 
religioR. He ifflto^knows one^ knows none, Thereare 
thousands of people -vKhose faith is such that'it'iould 
mdve mountains, an^ who yet, if they were asked 
what religion ^^ally is, woiild remain silent, or would 
speak of outward tokens rather than of th^ihward 
nature, or of the faculty of faith. 

5 t^will be easily perceived that religion means at 
least two very dififerent things. When we speak of 
the Jewish, or the Christian, or the Hindu religion, 
we mean a body of doctrines handed do-wn by 
tradition, or in canonical books, and containing all 
that constitutes the faith of Jew, Christian, or Hindu. 
TJsing religion in that sense, we may say that a man 
has ^hanged his religion, that is, that he has adopted 
the Christian instead of the Brahmanical body of 
religions doctrines, just as a man may leam to speak 
English instead of Hindustani. 

But religion is also used in a different sense. As 
there is a faculty of speech, indepeudent of all the 
historical forms of language, there is a faculty of 
faith in man, independent of <all historical religions. 
If we say thnt it is religion which distinguishes man 
from the animal, we do not mean the Christian or 
Jewish religion; we do not mean any special religion; 
but we mean a mental faculty or disposition, -vrliich, 
mdepemdent of, nay in spite of sense and^jreaso«^ 
enables man to appreheÆd the Infinite undet dilteatt 
names, and under -jcarying disguises. /^^itoout that 
faculty, no religion, not even the lowest worship of 
idols and fetishes, would be possible; and if we will 
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but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions a 
gr#aning of* the^pirit, a struggle to conceive tbe in- 
conceivable/to utter Qae unutterable, a longmg after 
the JLnfinite, a love of »God. WhelJiSr the etyjnology 
wbicÉL tiie andents gave of the^Greek word åvdpa>Tro$i 
man, be true or not (thfy derive^ it from 6 &v 9 i å.dpav, 
be who looks upwai*d), certain it^is tj^at what makes 
Tnfl, Ti fiaan, is tbat he alone can turn bis face to 
beaven f certain it is tbat be alone yeams for some- 
thing that neither sense nor refison can supply,, nay 
for something wbich botb sense and reason by them¬ 
selves are bound to deny. 

tben there is a pbilosopbical disdpline wbich 
examines into the conditions of sensnous or intuitional 
knowledge, and if there is anotber ^pbilosopbical dis¬ 
dpline wbich examines into the con^tions‘H)f rational 
or conceptual knowledge, there is clearly a place for a 
tbird pbilosopbical disdpline tbat bas to examine into 
the existence and the conditions of tbat tbird faculty 
of man, co-ordinate witb, yet independent of, sense and 
reason, the faculty of the Infinite^ wbich is at the 
root of all rebgions. In German we can distinguisb 
that tbird faculty by the name of Vernu?^, as opposed 
to Verstand, reason, and JSinn, sense. In Englisb I 
know no better name for it, than the faculty of faitb, 
thougb it will have to be guarded by careful definition, 
in order to confine it to tbose objects only, wbich can- 
not be Bupplied eitber by the evidence of the senses, or 
,by the evidence of reason, and the existence «f wbich 
is nevertheless postulated bj- something witbout us 

^ I use the wora lufimte, because it is lesø'liable to be niiBtmderBtood 
thaathe Absolute, or the Ønoonditioned, ot the Unknowable. On the 
distinicticrtii between the Tnfimte and the Indefinit^ see Kant, * Oritique 
of Pure Beason,’ iranslated by K. M., vol. ii. p. 44a. 
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wldch we cannot resiat. No simply historical faet 
can e^er fali under th^ cognisance of fai^, in cnx 
sense of^the word. 

If w# look at^tjie history of modem thought,,we 
find that the dominanj^ school of philosophy, pretious 
to Kanf, had reduce^all intellectual activity to one 
faculty, that of _the ^enses, ‘ NiRil in mtelleotu quod 
non ante fuerit in senm" —‘Nothing exists ifi the 
intellect but what has before existed in the senses,’ 
was their watchword ;*and Leibniz answered epigram- 
matioally, but most profoundly, ^Nihil—nisi inteU 
Uctus^ ‘ Yes, nothing but the intellect,’ Then followed 
Kant, who, in hia ‘ Criticiam of Pure Rea/Son,’ written 
ninety years ago, bixt not yet antiquated, proved that 
our Imowledge requires, besides the data of sensation, 
the admission of Ibe intuitions of space and time, 
and the categories, or, as we might call them, the 
laws and necessities of the understand! ng. Satisfied 
with having established the a priori character of the 
categories and the intuitions of space and time, or, to 
use his own technical language, satisfied with having 
proved the possibility of synthetic judgpents a priori^ 
Kant declined to go further, and he most energetically 
denied to the human intellect tbe power of transcend- 
ing the finite,*or the faculty of approaching the In- 
finite. He closed the andent gates through which 
man had gazed into Infinity; but, in spite of himself, 
he was driven in his ‘ Critidsm of Practical Reason,’ to 
open a side-door through which to admit the sense of 
duty, and with it the senAe of the Divine. Tbis has 
always seemed to me the vulnerable point ^n Kant’s 
philosophy, for if philosophy has to explain what is, 
not what ought to be, there wiLl be and can be no 
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rest tUl we^admit that there is in man a third frfculty, 
'vriiich I ^11 s 5 |nply the facwlty of apprehendmg the 
Infilste, ndt only in, religion, hut in all things; a 
po'srer independent ofr sense and rpfis^n, a po^er in a 
certfiiir sense contradicted by*^^sense and reason, but 
yet a very real power^ which J^as held its o^ from 
the beginning of thb world, neitjier j^ense nor reason 
being able to overcome it, while it alone is able to 
overcome in many cases both reason and senae 

According to the two meahings of the wordff re¬ 
ligion, then, the science of religion is divided into two 
parts; the former, which has to deal with the his- 
toiical forms of reli^on, is called Comparative Theo- 

^ A& this passage has g^yen lise to strange misunderstandings, 1 
quote a passage from another lectnre of min^^not yet published * It is 
dif&Qult at present to speak of the human mand &n any technical 
language whatsoever, without being called to order by some phi^sopher 
or other. According to some, the mind is one and indivisible, and it is 
the snbject-matter only of our consciousness which gives to the acta of 
the mind the different appearances of feéling, rememhering, imagining, 
loEKnving, wiUing or beUeving. According to others, mind, as a subject, 
has no eodstence -whatever, and nothing ought to be epoken of escept 
States of consciousness, some passive, some aotive, some mixed. 1 
myself have been sl^ply taken to taak for ventnring to speak, in this 
enlightened igth century of ours, of different faciolties of the mind,— 
facoltieB being pnréLy imaginary creation^ the illegitimate offspring of 
mediaev^ scholastiGism* ^ow 1 confess I am amnsed rather than 
£rightened by snch pedantry. Eacnlty, facultat, seoms to me so good a 
-w^ ihat, if it did not eziat, it ought to be invented in order to express 
ihe different modes of action of what we may still be allowed to call 
onr mind. It does not oonomit us to more thin if we were to speak of 
iSfiefaeiHties or agihUea ot the mind, and those only who change the 
forces of nature into gods or demons, would be érightened by tha 
fsculides as green-eyed monsters sea^ in the dark reoesa^ of out Self. 
I shall therefore retain the name of nwulfy,* 

On the n^ssity of adnoitting a £ew3u11w of peroeiving the Indnite I 
have treated more fiilly in my * Lectures %n. the Science of Language,* 
voL ii. pp. 625-^32. The subjeot is ably discussed by Niootra Sangia- 
nemo, in di Max-Milllerf Oatania, 1882. 
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logy ; latter, wbich lias to explain the^oonditioixs 
under -vrlucli religion, wliether in its*higjiest or i?s 
lowest form, is possible, is called Theoretio Theology, 

We skall at present Jiave to*deal with. the fopuer 
only; nay it will be*my objjct to show that the 
problems which chieiy occupy ,theoretic theology, 
ought not to beiktaTcen up till all the evidenoe.that 
can possibly be gained from a coraparative skidy of 
the religions oT the world has been fully eoUected, 
cla^i:fied, and analyseå. I feel certain that the time 
will come when all that is now written on theology, 
whether from an ecclesiastical or philosophical point 
of -view, will seem as antiquated, as strange, as un- 
accountable as thé" works of Vossius, Hemsterhuys, 
Valckenaer, and Lqpnep, by the side of Bopp's Com- 
parative Grtomar. 

It fhay seem strange that while theoretical theology, 
or the analysis of the inward and outward conditions 
under which faith is possible, has oocupied so many 
thinkers, the study of comparative theology has never 
as yet been seriously taken in hånd, But the expla- 
nation is very simple. The materiale en which alone 
a comparative study of the religions of mankind could 
have been founded were not acceSsible in former days, 
while in our own days they have come to light in 
such profusion that it is almost impossible for any 
individual to noaster them all. 

It is well known that the Emperor Akbar (1543-* 
1605)^ had a passion for the study of religions, an4 
that he invited to his court Jews, ChristianSj Moham- 
medans, Brahmans, and Zoroastrians, and had as many 
of their sacred books as he could get access to, trans- 

* 3ee Kote A, On Akbar. 

O 
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lated for tis owa study \ Yet, how small was ijj^e col- 
l^tion of^cred booka tbat øven an Emperor of India 
could command not tnore tban 300 years ågo, com- 
pafe^ to -what may now be {ound in the liteary of 
any poor seholar! have the original text of tbø 
Veda, whieb neitbgr the bril»s nor the tbreats of 
Akb%r could extort from tbe BmhDQans. The trans¬ 
lation éf the Veda wbicb be is said to have obtained, 
was a translation of tbe so-called Atliarva-veda, and 
comprised most bkely tbe Upanisbads only, mj^^itic 
and pbilosopbical treatises, very interesting, very im- 
portant in themselves, but as far removed from tbe 
anSent poetry of tbe Veda as the Talmud is from tbe 
Old Testament, as Sufiism is frofb the Koran. We 
have tbe Zendavesta, tbe sacred jmtings of the so- 
called fire-worshippers, and vre possess translations of 
it, far more complete and far more correct tbafl any 
tbat tbe Emperor Akbar obtained from Ardsber, a 
wise Zoroastrian wbom be invited from Kirman to 
India The religion of Buddha, certainly in many 
respects more important than eitber Brabmanism, or 
ZoroastrianisuF, or Mohammedanism, is never men- 
tioned in tbe religions discussions tbat took place every 
Tbursday evening® at tbe imperial court of Delbi. 
Abulfazl, it is said, the minister of AJAar, could find( 
no one to assist him in bis inquiries respecting Buddb- 
ism. We possess tbe wbole sacred canon of the 
Buddhists in various languages, in Påli, Burmese, and 
Siamese, in Sanskrit, Tibe^ji, Mongolian, and Chinese, 


^ ElpMnstoBie’B ‘ History of oÆ CWéll, book iz. oap. 3. 

* See 'Journal of tiie Asiatio Society of Bengal/ 1868, p. 14. 

* Seø' Aini Akbari/ feraaaal. by Blochnmnn, p. i/i, note 3. 
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and 4 is our fault entirely, if as yet tlfere is no 
complete translation in any EuropeaÆ tojigue of this 
important collection of sacred* hooks. The adeient 
religioift of Chkia again, that of Confadus apd^that 
of Laotse, may now be studie^ in excellent transla¬ 
tions of their sacred hooks by a^jybody interested in 
the ancient faitlis of •mankind. 

But this is not all. We owe to missionaifes par- 
ticularly, careÆl acco’gnts of the religions belief and 
wofbhip among tribes far lower in the scale of civilisa¬ 
tion than the poets of the Vedic hymns, or the fol- 
lowers of Confucius. Though the belief of Afiican 
and Melanesian savages is more recent in point of 
time, it may or may not represent an earlier and far 
more primitive phase in point of growth, and is there- 
fore as insiJuctive to the student of religion as the 
study** of uncultivated dialects has proved to the 
student of language^. 

Lastly, and this, I believe, is the most important 
advantage which we enjoy as students of the history 
of religion, we have been taught the rules of critical 
scholarship. No one would venture, fiow-a-days, to 
quote from any book, whether sacred or profane, 
without having asked these simple and yet moment- 
ous questions: w hen was it written Where ? and by 
whoml Was the author an eye-witness, or does he 
only relate what he has heard from others? And if 
the latter, were his authorities at least contemporane^ 
ous with fiie events which Jbhey relate, and were ttoy 


* See Tiéle, * De Plaats van de Gknisdiensteji der Natnrvolken in de 
GrodsdienstgesduedemB,* Amsterdam, 1873. * Forfemglitly 

Eeview,’ jiS 66 , p, 71. 
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under i/he^ffwray of paxty feeling or any other dij^turb* 
ing influeftcie ? ** Was the wliole book wntten at oncø, 
or ddes it contain portions of an earlier date; and if 
so, 2^ it possible for us to separate tiiese earli€r docu- 
ments from the body of the book ? 

A study of the original doosiments on wfixch the 
principal religions of the world profess to be founded, 
carried«on in this spirit, has enabled some of our best 
Uving scholars to distinguish in each religion between 
what is really ancient and what is comparatively fiao- 
dem; between what was the doctrine of the founders 
and their immediate disciples, and what were the 
afterthoughts and, generally, the corruptions of later 
ages. A study of these later de'v^lopments, of these 
later corruptions, or, it may be, iiuprovements, is not 
without its own peculiar charm, and is full of practical 
lessons; yet, as it is essential that we should know 
the most ancient forms of every language, before we 
proceed to any comparisons, it is indispensable also 
that we should have a clear conception of the most 
primitive form of every religion, before we proceed to 
determine its “own value, and to compare it with 
other forms of religious faith. Many an orthodox Mo- 
hammedan, for instance, will relate miracles wrought 
by Mohammed; but in the Koran MTohammed say% 
dxstinctly, that he is a man like other men. He dis- 
dains to work miracles, and appeals to the great 
Works of Allah, the rising and setting of the sun, the 
rain that fructihes the eyth, the plants Ifcat grow, 
and the Jiving souls that are bom into the world— 
who can tell whence?—as the real signs and wonders 
in the eyes of a true believer. * I am only a wamer,* 
he says; cannot show you a sign—a miracle—» 
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except wliat ye see every day and night,, Signs are 
withllodV 

The Buddhist legends teem '^th miserfible miracles 
attribT:vti®<i to Buddha and his ditsciples—miracles wiiicl'. 
in wonderfulness cert^ly surpass the miracles df any 
other réHigion: yet in^their owh sacred canon a saying 
of Buddha’s is jecoi^ded, prohibitihg his disciples from 
working miracles, though challenged to do so by the 
multitudes, who required a sign that they might be- 
lieve. And -what is*the miracle that Buddha com- 
man(is his disciples to perform? ‘Hide your good 
deeds,' he says, ‘ and confess before the world the sins 
you have committed/ That is the true mirade of 
Buddha. 

Modem Hinduism rests on the system of caste as 
on a rock vrhich no arguments can shake: but in the 
Veda, the highest authority of the religious belief of 
the Hindus, no mention occurs of the complicated 
system of castes, such as we find it in Manu: nay, in 
one place, w^here the ordinary classes of the Indian, 
or any other society, are alluded to, viz. the priests, 
the warriors, the citizens, and the slsi>ves, all are re¬ 
presented as sprung ahke from Brahman, the source 
of all being. 

It would be too much to say that the critieal sifting 
of the authorities for a study of each religion has been 
already fully carried out. There is work enough still 
to be done. But a beginning, and a very successfol 
beginning, has been made, and the results tiius brought 
to light will serve as a ^holesome caution to every* 
body who is engage^ in religious researoSes. Thus, 

* ^The Speeches and Table-taUc of the Prophet Mohammad,* hy 
Stanley Lane-Poole, 1883, Introd. p, juuv i and zH. 
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if we stu^j tho primitive religion of the Ved«,, wø 
ba^e to d^iangTjisb most carøfolly, not only be£-ween 
the l^mns *bf the Hjg-veda on one side, and the 
hynpa collected in the Såma-veda, ^a^ur-ve^a, and 
Athafvfi^veda on the other, bu^ critical scholars dis- 
tinguish with equal calte betw^n the more'ancient 
and the more modefn hymns of jhe jp.ig-veda itself, 
so far'ks even the faintest indications of language, of 
grammar, or metre enable them to do sot 

In order to gain a clear insight into the motiyes 
and Impulses of the founder of the worship of Ahu- 
ramazda, we must chiefly, if not entirely, depend on 
thoae portions of the Zendavesta which are mitten in 
the Gråithå dialect, a more primitive' dialect than that 
of the rest of the saored code of the Zoroastrians. 

In order to do justice to Buddha,*^we miast not mix 
the practical portions of the Tripi/aka, the Dharma, 
with the metaphysical portions, the Abhidharma. 
Both, it is true, belong to the sacred canon of the 
Buddhists j but their original sources lie in very dif- 
ferent latitudes of religions thought. 

We have in ihe history of Buddhism an excellent 
opportunity for watching the process by which a 
Canon of saored hooks is caUed into existence. We 
see here, as elsewhere, that during the Kfetime of the 
teacher, no record of events, no sacred code containing 
the sayings of the master was wanted. Hi s presence 
was enough, and thoughts of the future, and more 
particularly, of future greatness, seldom entered the 
minds of those who foUowdB him. It was only aftør 
Buddha had left the world, that disciples attempted 
to recall the sayings and doings of their departed £dend 
and master. At that time everything tihat seemød to 
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redoimd to the glory of Buddha, however extraordi- 
jiary ahd incredible, -was^agerly ^elcojiied,VMle 
nesses who would have ventured to criticiBe or rejeet 
unsuppoj^d statements, or to.detract in any way 
from the holy cKaractef of Buddha, had no chance* of 
even bei»g Hstened to'. And«when, in spite of all 
this, differences of opinion aiose, they were not brought 
to the test by a careful weighing of evidence, birt the 
names of ‘unbeliever’ and ‘heretic’ (nåstika, påfihaK^Za) 
wei^ quickly invented in India as elsewhere, and 
bandiéd backwards and forwards between contending 
parties, till at last, when the doctors disagreed, the 
help of the secular power had to be invoked, ^nd 
kings and empero];;^ assembled councils for the sup¬ 
pression of schism, for the settlement of an orthodox 
creed, and f(jr tiie (Sbmpletion of a sacred canon. We 
knov^ of King A^oka, the contemporary of Seleucus, 
sending his royal missive to the assembled elders, and 
telling them what to do, and what to avoid, warning 
them also in his own name of the apocryphal or he- 
retical character of certain books whi^, as he thinks, 
ought not to be admitted into the sacred canon 

^ ^Mali&yimBa,* p. 12, tatba vattihabbam. ita, 'it oaimot be 

allowed to other pnests to be present.’ 

* Tbe fuUowmg is Professor Kem’s tran^tion of the Second Bairat 
Book Insoription, *^ontaimiig the resoript whidti Ajoka addressed to 
the Council of Ma^dha; ‘ King Prlyadarsin of Hagadha greets thø 
Assembly (of Clenos) and. wishes them wél&re and happiness. Ya 
know, Sirs, how great is our reyerenoe and affection. for the Triad which 
is cfdled iuddha (the Master), Fmth, and AssmiU/. A 21 that our 
I^rd Buddi^ has spoken, mj Lords, is well epoken. ’Wherefoc^ Sira^ 
it must indeed be regarded as h^ng indispctahle authorit^,. se the 
true faith shall last long. Thus, my Lords, I honour in ^ first plaæ 
these rehgious works:—Su:iq^iaary of the Liaoipline« The Buperoatural 
Fowers of the Ma^ (or of the Masters), The Terrors of the Puture, 
The Song of the Hermit, The SUtra on Aaoetioi&in, The Question of 
Upati^ya, and the AcWoiaition of Bfihula conoendng Palsehood, 
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We here leam a lessonj which is confirmed Jby the 
atudy of^oEher jeligions, that canonicsal books, lihoiigh 
they funush in most^cases the most ancientoand most 
auttlantic information within the røfach of the^ student 
of religion, are not to be tru^ed implicitly, nay, that 
they must be submittød to a more searchingr>criticism 
and to more stringent tests than anj other historical 
boofes. For that purpose the Science of Language 
has pÆved in many cases a most valuable auxUiary. 
It is not easy to imii;a^ ancient language so to 
deceive the practised eye of the grammarian, éven if 
it were possible to imitate ancient thought that should 
not betray to the historian its modern origin. A 
forged book, like the Ezour-ve^a, which deceived 
even Voltaire, and was published by him as ‘the 
most preeious gift for which the West wag indebted to 
thø East,’ could hardly impose again on any Sa^jiskrit 
scholar of the present day. This most preeious gift 
from the East to the West, is about the siUiest book 
that can be read by the student of religion, and all 
one can say in its defence is that the original writer 
never meant it as a forgery, never intended it for the 
purpose for wfiich it was used by Voltaire. 

I may add that a ^ook which has lately attracted 
considerable attention, La Bible dane^ Finde, by M, 
Jacolliot, belongs to the same class of books. Though 
the passages from the sacred books of the Brahmans 


nttered by onr Lord BuddJia. These religions works, Sir& 1 wisb tliat 
the juoziks and nuns, for the advancement of their good name, should 
uninterruptedly study and remember, as also the laios of the male and 
female sez. 'For this end, my Lords, I cause this to be Tmtten, and 
have made my vrish evident.’ See Indirfh Antiquary, vd. v. p. 357; 
Ounningham, 'Corpus Lisoript. Indio,’ p. 133; Oldenberg, 'Vinayiir 
jtttakaa* vol i., Introd. p, xL 
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are ndt given in the original, but only in a v^eijy poetical 
French translation, no Sitoskrit schola® woujjd heaitate 
for one Inoment to say that they are foirgeries^ and 
that M^acollioJi,the President of the Oourt of Justice 
at Chandernagore, hag been deceived by his" lÆtivø 
teacher. ** We find ma^y childi& and foolish things in 
the Veda, but -vsjien ,we read the folio wing line, as au 
extract from the Veda: 

'La femme c’egt l’åme de rhnmajiité,— 

it is not diflficult to see that this is the folly of the 
nineteenth century, and not of the childhood of the 
human race. M. Jacolliot’s condusions and thecmes 
are such as might be expected from his materials^. 

With all the genuine documents for studying the 
hiatory of the religions of mankind that have lately 
been*brought to light, and with the great facilities 
which a more extensive study of Oriental languages 
has aflbrded to scholars at large for investigating the 
deepest springs of religious thoaght all over the 
World, a comparative study of religions has become 
a necessity. If we were to shrink,,fix)m it, other 
nations and other creeds would take up the work. A 
leeture was lately delivered ftt Calcutta, by the 
, minister of tlfb Ådi-Samåj (i.e. the Old Church), *On 
the Superiority of Hinduism to every other existing 
Religion.’ The leeturer held that Hinduism was 
superior to all other religions, ‘because it owed its 
name to ^o man; because it acknowledged no nao- 
diator betweeu God and^man; because tibe Hindu 
worships God, in the intensely devotiomr sense, as 
the soul of the soul; because the Hindu alone caa 
^ See Seldcied Bssaysi, vdL ii., p. 468 sq. 
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worsbip Ood at all times, in business and pleasure, 
and everjthing; because, •while other Scriptures in- 
culcij^te the ^ractice o^piety and virtue for the sake of 
et^nal happiness, the* Hindu Scriptures aloE|,p main- 
tain^tbat God should be wor^ipped for the sake of 
Gk)d alone, and -virtue J)ractised^for the sake*5)f virtue 
alone; because Hifiduism inculq^tes wversal bene- 
voleilc^ while other faiths merely refer to man; 
because Hinduism is non-sectarian (believing that all 
faiths are good if the men whd hold them are gocd), 
non-prosølytizingj pre-eminently tolerant, devotional 
to an entire abstraction of the mind from time and 
sense, and the concentration of it on the Divine; of 
an antiquity running back to tiie infancy of the 
human race, and from that time till novr influencing 
in all paxticulars the greatest affairs of the State and 
the most minute affairs of domestic life^* 

A Science of Religion, based on an impartial and 
truly scientific comparison of all, or at all events, of 
the most important, religions of mankind, is now ordy 
a question of time. It is demanded by those whose 
voice cannot be disregarded. Its title, though imply- 
ing as yet a proanise rather than a fulfilment, has 
become more or les« familiar in Germany, France, 
and America; its great problems hava attracted the 
eyes of many inquirers, and its results have been 
antieipated either with fear or with delight. It be- 
comes therefore the duty of those who have devoted 
their life to the study of the principal religmns of the 
World in their original dlbcuments, and who valne 
religion ahd reverence it in whatever form it may pre¬ 
sent itself, to take possession o? this new teiritory in 
^ See ‘limes,’ Oct, 27, 1872. 
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the name of trae sciencse, and thus to gp(jtect its 
sacred predncts from the inroads of tlu)se who t binl» 
that they have a right to speak oi^the ancieilt religions 
of mankjfid, whe^r those of th« Brahmans, the Zp- 
roastrians, or Buddhistp, or those of the Jew« ftnd 
Christian®, -withoiit ev^ having^taken the trouhle of 
leandng the languages in which their saered hooks 
are mitten. What should we think of philosophers 
writing on the religion of Homex, without knowing 
Greek, or on the religion of Mpses, without knowing 
Hebrew'i 

I do not wonder at Mr. Matthew Arnold^ speaking 
scomfuUy of La Science des Religions, and I fuUy 
agree with him that such statem ents as he quotes 
would take away the breath of a mere man of letters. 
But are these statements supported by the authority 
of anyfc scholars ? Has anybody who can read either 
the Vedas or the Old and New Testamente in the 
original ever maintained that * the sacred theory of 
the Aryas passed into Palestine jEirom Persia and India, 
and got possession of the founder of Christianity and 
of his greatest apostles, St. Paul and §t John j be- 
coming more perfeet, and retuming more and more to 
its true character of a “ transcendent metaphysic,*’ as 
the doctors of^the Christian Church developed it^’ 
feas Colebrooke, or Lassen, or Bournouf, ever sug- 
gested ‘that we Christians, who are Aryas, may have 
the satisfaction of thinking that the religion of Chrisfe 
has not came to us from the Semites, and that it is 
in the hymns of the Veda^nd not in the Bible that 
we are to look for the primordial source of any re¬ 
ligion ; that the theory of Christ is the theory of the 
1 ' literat we and p. 117. 
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Vedic Agni, or fire\ tliat the Incarnation re;{)reseEts 
%he Yedjc solcmnity of the^production of fire^ symbol 
of Ære of every ksnd, of all movementr life, and 
tbought; that the Ttinity o^ FatKesr, Son, and Spirit 
is Shé Yedic Trinity of SuH) Fire, and Wiad; and 
God finally a cosnuc unityr Mr. Arnold quotes 
indeed the name of Bumouf, but ke ought to have 
kncrwj;! that Eugéne Burnouf has left no son and no 
successor. 

Those who would nse a comparative study 8f re¬ 
ligions as a means for lowering Christianity by exalt- 
ing the other religions of mankind, are to my mind as 
dimgerous allies as those who think it necessary to 
lower all other religions in order to exalt Christianity. 
Science wants no partisans. I make no secret that true 
Christianity, I mean the religion of Christ, seems to me 
to become more and more exalted the more w6 know 
and the more we appreciate the treasures of tmth 
hidden in the despised religions of the world. But 
no one can honestly ariive at that conviction, unless 
he uses honestly the same measure for all religions. 
It would be &tal for any religion to claim an excep- 
tional treatment, most of all for Christianity. Chris¬ 
tianity enjoyed no privileges and claimed no immuni- 
ties when it boldly confronted and ^onfounded thj 
most ancient and the most powerful religions of the 
world. Even at present it craves no mercy, and it 
receives no mercy from those whom our missionaries 
have to meet face to face in every part of »the world. 
Unless Christianity has ceased to be what it was, its 
defendeiH should not shrink {rom this new trial of 
•strength, but should encourage rather than depredate 
the study of comparative theology. 
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AnH-let me remark iMs, in the very beginnjngj that 
no other religion, with tli» exception, perhapø. of early 
Buddhisnr, would have favoure^ the idea *01 an^im- 
partial Qpmparisoif of the prinæpal religions of the 
World—^would ever hav^ lolerated our ødence. Neårly 
every reBgion seems ^0 adopt*the language of the 
Phariøee rather i^an Æat of the Publican. It is Chris- 
tianity alone which, as the religion of humanity, as 
the religion of no caste, of no chosen people, has 
taught us to study thfe histoiy of mankind, as our 
own, to discover the traces of a divine wisdom and 
love in the development of all the races of the world, 
and to recognise, if possible, even in the lowest and 
crudest forms of religious belief, not the work of the 
devil, but something that indicates a divine guidance, 
something that makes us perceive, with St. Peter, 

‘ that Goå is no respecter of persons, but that in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him.* 

Tn no religion was there a soil so well prepared for 
the cultivation of Comparative Theology as in our 
own. The position which ChristianityjErom the very 
beginidng took up with regard to Judaism, served as 
the first lesson in comparative theology, and directed 
Jihe attention aven of the unleamed to a comparison of 
liwo religions, differing in their conception of the Deity, 
in their estimate of humanity, in their motives of 
morality, and in their hope of immortality, yet shar-^ 
ing so nmch in common that there are but few of the 
psalms and prayers in thePOld Testament in which a 
Christian cannot heartily join even now, antt but few 
rules of morality which he ought not even now to 
obey. If we have once leamt to see in the exclusive 
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religion the Jøws a preporation of what wrø ’to be 
iSie all-ejabrading religion df bumanity, we sball feel 
mudx less^difficulty <in reoognising in the mazes of 
other religions a bidden purpjse; i '^anderii^ in tbe 
deseri^ ifc may be, but a prepajration also for tbe land 
of prondse. 

A study of tbese two religions, tb% Jewisb and the 
Cbrfai^nj such as it bas long been cairied on by some 
of our most leamed divines, simultaneously with tbe 
study of Greek and Boman mythology, bas, intfact, 
served as a most useful preparation for wider in- 
quiries. Even tbe mistakes tbat have been committed 
by*earlier scbolars have proved useful to those who 
foUowed after j and, once correctedytbey are not likely 
to be committed again, Tbe opinion, for instance, tbat 
tbe pagan religions were mere corruptions of tbe reli¬ 
gion of tbe Old Testament, once supported by Aen of 
high autbority and great leaming, is now as com- 
pletely surrendered as the attempts of explaining 
Greek and Latin as corruptions of Hebrew ^ 

Tbe tbeory again, tbat tbere was a primeval pre- 
tematural re^selation granted to tbe fatbers of the 
buman race, and that tbe grains of trutb whicb catch 
our eye when explorkig tbe temples of beatben idols, 
are the scattered fragments of tbat sacrtd beixloom,— 
tbe seeds tbat feil by tbe wayside or upon stony 
places—^would find but few supporters at present; no 
more, in faet, tban the tbeory that tbere was in the 
beginning one complete and perfeet primevaldanguagej 

^ TertoUi^, 'Apolog/ il-rii: ‘Unde liaeo, oro voa, pluloaophis aut 
poefcistam oonsimilia^ NonsM de nostn^ sacramentis: si de nostris 
sacramentis, ni de prioribns, ergo fid^ora snnt noaira magxsque or^ 
deoda^ qnormn imagines qnoqne ddeminveninnt,* See Haidwiok, ‘Ohiist 
and o&er Masters,* toI. i. p. 17. 
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brokéipup in later times into the nmnberless^I^nguages 
of the World. 

Some < 5 ther principles, too, hg,ve been ‘^tablighed 
within ttis limit^d*sphere by a cemparison of Judaigm 
and Christiardty with the religions of Greece %nd 
Eome, wffich wiU provf extremfely usefdl in guiding 
us in OUT own ^esearches. It haS been proved, for 
instance, that the language of antiquity is not Tike 
the language of our own times; that the language of 
the East is not like th% language of the West; and 
that, unless we make allowance for this, we cannot 
but misinterpret the utterances of the most ancient 
teachers and poets of the human race. The same 
words do not mea» the same thing in Anglo-Saxon 
and English, in Latin and Freneh: much less can we 
expect that tke worJs of any modem language should 
be th# exact equivalents of words belonging to an 
ancient Semitic language, sudx as the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. 

Ancient words and ancient thoughts, for both go 
together, have in the Old Testament not yet arrived 
at that stage of abstraction in which,^for instance, 
active powers, whether natural or supematural, can 
be represented in any but a personal and more or 
ksa human foim. When we speak of a teraptation 
nx)m within or from without, it was more natural for 
the andents to speak of a tempter, whether in a 
human or in an animal form; when we speak of the 
©ver-present help of God, they call the Ijord ftedr 
rock, and their fortress, thelr buckler, and their 
tower, They even sppak of ^ihe Bnck bégat 
them’ (Deut. xxxii. i8), though in a very diøerent 
sense from tiiat in whioh Homer speaks of the rock 
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from wlieiice man has sprang. What with us' is a 
heavenljrmessage, or a godsønd, was to them a winged 
mesgengerj what we,call divine guidance, they speak 
of,as a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the w^, and a 
pillSTr-of light to give them %ht; a refuge from the 
storm, and a shadow^rom the. heat. Whalf is really 
meant is no doubt the same, and the ^ult is ours, not 
theif s, if we wilfully misinterpret the language of andent 
prophets, if we persist in understanding their words in 
their outward and material asjfect only, and forgeiathat 
before language had sanctioned a distinction between 
the concrete and the abstract, between the purely spi¬ 
ritual as opposed to the coarsely material, the inten¬ 
tion of the speakers comprehended both the concrete 
and the abstract, both the material and the spiritual, 
in a manner which has become quite strange to us, 
though it lives on in the language of every true poet. 
TJnless we make allowance for this mental parallax, 
all OUT readings in the andent skies will be, and must 
be, erroneous. Nay, I believe it can be proved that 
more than half of the difficulties in the history of 
religion owe ^eir origin to this constant misinterpre- 
tation of ancient language by modern language, of 
andent thought by modem thought, particularly when- 
ever the word has become more sacredi^than the spirit. 

That much of what seems to us, and seemed to the 
best among the ancients, irrational and irreverent in 
the mythologies of India, Greece, and Italy can thus 
be removed, and that many of their childish fables 
can thus be read again 9 x their original child-Hke 
sense, hås been proved by the researches of Oompa- 
rative Mythologists. The phase of language which 
^ves rise, inevitably, we may say, to these misunder- 
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standings, is earlier tlian the earliest liter^ry docu- 
mentsr Its work in 'thei Aryan langijages was done 
before the time of the Veda, befoje the time of Homer, 
though^ts influeisce continues io be felt to a mudi 
later period. 

Is it Mkely that the Semiticp languages, .andj more 
partieuiarly, H^Jbrew, should, as 'by a mirade, hava 
escaped altogether the influence of a process which is* 
inherent in the very nature and growth of lahguage, 
and* which, in faet, may lightly be called an infantine 
disease, against whicli no precautions can be of any 
avail ? 

I hold indeed that the Semitic languages, for reasons 
which I explained ©n a former occasion, have suffered 
less from mythology than the Aryan languages; yet 
we have only to read the first chapters of Genesis in 
ordereto convince ourselves, that we shall never un¬ 
derstand its ancient language rightly, unless we make 
allowance for the influence of ancient language on 
ancient thought* If we read, for instance, that affcer 
the first man was created, one of his ribs was taken 
out, and that rib made into a woman, every student of 
ancient language sees at once that this account must 
not he taken in its bare, literal jjense. We need not 
dwell on the &ct that in the first chapter of Genesis 
^a far less startling account of the creation of man and 
woman had been given. What could be simpler, and 
therefore truer, than: * So God created man in his owi^ 
imago, injihe image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them. And God blessed theéai 
God said unto them, Be fruitfiil, and muH%)Iy, and 
replenmh the earth, and subdne it?’ The question 
then is, how, aJfcar this amignt of the creation of 
i> 
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man an4 voman, could there be a second aj3Connt 
of the creationf)f man, of his*lone estate in the garden 
of E^en, and of the rgmoval of one of his rifcs, which 
to he made into a help meet fo» him ? ^ 

TQose who are familiar ■witå the genius of andent 
Hebrev, can hardly hedtate as to the original in¬ 
tention of such traditions. Let ns remember that 
vhed we, in our modem languages, speak of the self- 
same thing, the Hebrews speak of the bone the 

Arabs of the eye of a •thing. "^This is a veli knevn 
Semitic idiom, and it is not vithout analogies in other 
languages. 'Bone’ seemed a telling expression for 
vhkt ve should call the innermost essence; 'eye’ for 
vhat ve should call the soul or Sfelf of a thing. In 
the ancient hymns of the Veda^ too, a poet asks; 
‘ Who has seen the first-bom, vhen he •vho had no 
dones, i.e. no form, bore him tbat had dones f ’ ie.^vhen 
that vhich vas formless assumed form, or, it may be, 
vhen that vhich had no essence, received an essence? 
And he goes on to ask: ‘Where vas the life, the 
biood, the soul of the vorld? Who sent to ask this 
from any that»knev itr In the ancient language of 
the Veda, bone, biood, breath, are all meant to convey 
moiré ihsji vhat we sRould call their material meaning; 
but in oourse of time, the Sanskrit åfrmn, meaning^ 
originally breath, dwindled avay into a mere pro- 
noun, and came to mean self. The same applies to 
the Hebrev *etzem. Originally meaning bone, it came 
to be nsed at last as a mere pronominal a(^ectiye, in 
the sense^ of self or same. 

After these preliminaiy es^jkmations, ve can veli 
understand that, vhile if spealdng and thinking in a 
modem language Adam might have been made to say 
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to E\^9 j«^T1lou art the same as I am,’ such aihouglit 
would in ancient Hebrew be expressed by: ‘Thon art* 
bone of bone, and flesb of myflesh.* Let sucb an 
expressio^i be repAted Jfor a feW generations only, 
and a literal, that is to ^ay, a material and decepfiye 
interpretation, would soan spring*up^ and people would 
at last bring theroflelves to believe tbat the first woman 
was formed from the bone of the first man, or %om a 
rib, for th© simple reason, it may be, because it could 
betteii be spared than alhy other bone. Such a mis- 
understanding, onee established, retained its place on 
account of its very strangeness, for a taste for the 
unintelligible springs up at a very early time, aild 
threatens to destroy among ancient nations the power 
of appreciating whatever is simple, natural, and whole- 
some. Thus only can it be explained that the account 
pf the ^eation of the woman obtained its place in 
the second chapter, though in dear opposition to what 
had been said in the drst chapter of Genesis \ 

It is not always possible to solve these ancient 
riddles, nor are the interpretations which have been 
attempted by various scholars always jight. The 
only principle I stand up for is this, that mis- 
understandings of this kind are inevitable in ancient 
languages, and ifeat we must be prepared to meet with 
tSem in the religions of the Semitie as well as of the 
Aryan nations. 

Let us take another Semitie religion, the ancient 
religion of JBabylon, as described to us in the fiag- 
ments of Berosus. The simllarities between that re¬ 
ligion and the religioi^ of the Jews are noJ to be 
mistaken, but such is ^e contrast between the sim- 
1 Seø 'Søleoted Bssaye/ rd. ii. p. 456, 

n z 
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plicnty t}i9 Bibio langtubgQ soiA wild; esitrs^ 
T&g&iu^aof Babyloiuan fhoogosies, ibat it requires 
soxæ courage to guees at the oxigiual outluoes behind 
tlko distorted featoretf of a i3i4eous caadcaturejl. 

^B* hava uo xeasoii to doubt the aoenraoy of 
Beroeua m describipg the religion of the Babylonians, 
at Jba&t &r the tune xn which he lifved. He' was a 
Babyl^nian by birth, a piiest of the temple of Belus, 
a ooutemporary of Alexander the Great. He wrote 
the Histiory of the Gtoaldæans, in Greek, evidftntly 
intending it to be read by the Qreek eonquerors, 
and he States in his first book that he composed it 
fctna the teisters, astronomical and chronologieal, 
whieh vrere preaerved at Babylon, and which eom- 
prised a period of aoo,ooo yearj (150,000, according 
to the Syncellus). The history of Beroeus is lost. 
Extiacts from it had been made by Alexanddt Poly¬ 
histor, in the first eentury before onr era-, but his 
Work too is lost, It stiil existed, however, at the 
&ne when Eusebius (1^70-340) wrote his Chrtmicon, 
and was usød by him in descriMng thø ancient history 
of Babylon, r But the Chroniele of Eusebius, too, is 
løst, at least m Gfreek, and it is only in an ArrnftTtiy^ iT x 
transhfeMDL of EuEtoius that many of the passages 
havo Irøea preserved to us, whiéh reiRr to the histojy 
of Babylon, as originally described by Berosus. Tbis 
Armenian translation was published in 1818, and its 
nnportanoe was first pointed out by Niebuhr^ As 
we possess large extrac^ from Eusebitrf; preserved 

^ Bunsea, -EgypViT.^ 364. 

» Sufiøbii Prø^hili OæsftxiftBsie S^socjpi Chronloott 
nimo iwimnitt ex Armemaoo textu in Latinum conversum. opera P. Jo. 
B^Apdierj YezMtuB, i8i8. 
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by Geoigius tiie Syneellua, i. e, the concellanens, or 
cell-companion, tbe Vice^atriarch of Conøtg|iitmople, 
who wrdte a Chxonography about 8oo*'a.d., it is 
possibløpin Bevegrffl pl^es to compare the origi^^al 
Greek text 'with. the Aiirnenian, and thus to estaBlish 
the trustVorthiness of 4ihe ArmAiian translatioBL 

Beråsus thus describes the Babj^onian traditions of 
the creation ^: 

‘ Therø was a time in which all was darkness and 
water, and in these -were gei>erated monstrous crear 
turea, having mixed forms; men were bom -with two 
and some with four wings, with two faces, having one 
body, but two heads, a man’s and a woman*s, and 
bearing the marks«of male and female nature; and 
other men with the legs and horns of goats, or with 
horses’ feet, »and having the hind quarters of horses, 
but the forø part of men, being in faet like Hip- 
pocentaurs. Buils also were produced having human 
heads, and dogs with four bodies, having fishes’ tails 
springing from their hinder parts; and horses with 
dogs’ heads, and men and other oreatures, having 
heads and bodies of horses, hut tails ^of fishes; and 
other creatures ha ving the shape of all sorts of beasts. 
Besidos these, fishes, and reptiies, and anakes and 
-^any other w^nderful and strange beings, one having 
the appearance of the other, the images of whidti are 
to be seen in the temple of Belus. At the head cf all 
was a woman, called Omorfca^ (Armen, Mevreaja)^ which 

* Eueebii Chronioon, voL i. p, 22* 'Eca^enta Vt#. Si 

P- 49/- . V 

* Aooording to LenomauiJ ('Delnge,* p, 30) BotH XTa^ITnik In 
xnoacra Aimonlftn, An-iurgS Ss s&id to znosn. motiior'Oårtli. Prof. 
Dietridb explaitted tlio wwd »b hQ!Be]^kai the nag-tter of the egg. See 
BniiBen’s ^Bgypt,* ir. p. 150. 
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is said to be Thdlattli^ in Chaldean, and trjpislated 
in Qreelj;, Thalassa (or setf). When all theso were 
thus togetEer, Belus same and cut the woniÉfn in two: 
anid one half of her he made the e&ih, and the other 
half the sky; and he destroysd ah the creatures that 
were in her. But thS account^of nature iB%o be un¬ 
derstood allegorically. For when alir was stilf moist, 
and''creatures were bom in it, then the god (Belus) 
cut off his own head, and the gods mixed the biood 
that flowed from it with the éarth, and formed men; 
wherefore men are rational, and participate in the 
divine intelligence.* 

^And Belus, whom they explain as Zeus (and the 
Armenians as Aramazd), cut the darkness in two, and 
separated earth and heaven from each other, and 
ordered the world. And animals which could not 
bear the power of the light, perished. And <Belus, 
when he saw the desert and fertile land, commanded 
one of the gods to cut off his head, to mix the earth 
with the biood flowing from it, and to form men and 
beasts that could bear the air. And Belus established 
also the stars,^and the sun, and the moon, and the five 
planets.* 

^ Mr. Sayce -wTitea to mé*: ‘Perliaps Lenonnaat is ligM in coBfecfcing 
BaiJirB (when compared wiih the Tav$i ar ’LavØ^poi Damasoins) into 
BavårS, that is, the Assyrian Tihamiu or Tamtu, the sea^ the Hell? 
ØinJn, ht this case the correi^ondence of the Babylonian acconnt 
with Genesis i. 2 wiU be even greaier’ Bunsen es^lained Talådeih 
trom the Hebrew yalad, as meanisg *laying eg^.' Bnnsen’s 'Egypt,’ 
Tol. iv p, 150, Dr, Haupt (*Die SumeriBohe-akkadi^e Sprache,’ 
p. 276) points ont ihat m in Sumerif^Acoadian dwindled down to v, and 
that the s^e change may be observed in Assyrian also. Thus the 
Assyrian Tåmdu, sea (■■ tahtnatu, or ti *åinida, ti’åmtt^, stat. oonstr. 
t’ åanat; cf Hebrew tehom) is represeÆed as Tavél^ by DamasoiTiB, 

* Qnestiones de piimis principiis,’ ed. Kopp. p. 584), and Damkina, the 
of Éa^ M AaijifT], 
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Notjjimg can be at first sigbt more senseless and 
confused than this Babylonian version* of tl^e genesis 
of the earth and of man; yet, ijS* we examine it more 
carefully, we «sa!h stjjl distulguish the following 
elements; 

I. In file beginningtthere waS darkness and water. 

In Hebrew: •Darlmeas was upon the face of the 
deep, 

2,. The heaven was divided from the earth. 

In Hebrew: Let there be a*firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 

waters.And God called the firmament Heaven; 

.and God called tbe dry land Earth. 

3. The stars were made, and the sun and the moon, 
and the five planets. 

In Hebrew: Anå God made two great lights; the 
greaflfer light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night; he made the stars also. 

4. Animalfl of various kinds were created. 

5. Men were created. 

It is in the creation of animals in particular that 
the extravagant imagination of the Ba};)ylonians finds 
its widest scope. It is said that the images of these 
creatures are to be seen in the temple of Belus, and as 
their description certainly agrees with s orne of the 
figures of gods and heroes that may now be seen in 
the British Museum, it is not unlikely that the Baby¬ 
lonian story of the creation of these monsters may 
have arisen from the contemplation of the anmnt 
idols in the temples of BaBylon. But tilis would »tiU 
leave the original copception of such mojiøtecrs unex- 
plained. 

The most important point, however, is this, that 
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the Babyloniana represented man as participajing in 
divine inielligefnce. The syEfbolical language in which 
theji* expr^s this id«a is no doubt horrible and dis- 
gueting, but let us reSollect tt^at tlieJBEebrew^symbol, 
too,^‘ that God breathed into n>an’s nostrils the breath 
of life/ is affcer all but anoth«** weak attempt at ex- 
pressing the same idea^—^an idea so^xalted that no 
language can ever express it without loss or injury. 

In order to guess with some hope of success at the 
original meaning of aneient traditions, it is absoliftøly 
necessary that we ahould be familiar with the genius 
of the language in which such traditions took their 
origin. Languages, for instance, which do not denote 
grammatieal gender, will be free from many mytho- 
logical atories which in SanskriJ^ Greek, and Latin 
are inevitable. Dr. Bleek, the indefatigS-ble student 
of African languages, has frequently dwelt ofi this 
faet. In the Preface to his Comparative Grammar 
of the South-AMcan Languages, published in i 85 !^, 
he says: 

* The forms of a language may be said to constitute 
in some degree the skeleton frame of the human mind 
whose thoughts they express .... How dependent, 
for example, the higliest products of the human mind, 
the reHgious ideas and conceptions df even highly 
civilized nations, may be upon this manner of speak- 
ing has been shown by Max-MuUer, in his essay on 
Comparative Mythology (Oxford Essays, 1855)^. 
This will become still more evident from otJr African 
researchea. The primary cause of the ancestor wor- 
ship of the one race (Kafirs, egroes, and Polyne- 
sians), and of the sidereal worship, or of those forms 
^ 'Ohips from a Gennan Workshop,’ vol. ii. pp. 1-146. 
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of religion which have sprung from the veneration of 
heavenly bodies, of tb<J otber (Hottentots, North- 
African, Semitic, and Aryan najsions), ia Sapplied by 
the veiy form^ their languages. The nations 
speaking Sez-denoting languages are distinguildied 
by a hi|her poetical^ conceptibn, by whieh human, 
agencj^ is transfierred to other beufgs, and even to in- 
animate things, in consequence of which their* per- 
sonification takes place, forming the origin of^almost 
all TOythological legehds. Ttis faculty is not de- 
veloped in the Kafir mind, because not suggested by 
the form of their language, in which the nouns of 
persons are not (as in the Sex-denoting languages) 
thrown together with those of inanimate beings into 
the same classes or genders, but are in separate dasses, 
without anj^grammatical distinction of sex^/ 

If ttierefore, without* possessing a knowledge of the 
Zulu language, I venture on an interpretation of an 
account of creation that has sprung up in the thought 
and language of the Zulus, I do so with gr^t heslta* 
tion, and oxdy in order to show, by one instance at 
least, that the religions of savages, top, will have to 


^ See 2i1bo his Preface to the seoond Tolnme of the ComparatiTe 
Grammar, published 1869. Mr, E. B* Tylor has some yaluahle 
jTemaarlcB on the stiSao suhjeot, in his artide on the !E(digion of 
in the Fortnightij Beview, 1866, p. 80. Lodked at from a higher poiat 
of yiew, it ia, of conee, not language, as andi, whioh doaninates ths 
mjnd, hnt thonght and langnage are only two manifeetaiacms of the Sams 
enezgy, mutually detennining each other. Fi^ng to perecdvo 
haa to take »efnge, Ilte T^lor, ^th the oM ao-caUcd aat 3 
as the apparent source of aU iiqithology. Bat 
tauiologioal, not a genetic esqpli^tion of : 
impørtant difference betTyea^&e ineritahle and 
of the genius of language. The de^est ^ouroe ø£ m^jtth^dgy lies in the 
fonner, and must be cafsfuUy dmtingmøhed £rom the Ister aporadio 
diseases of Imogusge. 
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submit hereaffcer to the eame treatmeiit we 

apply to tbe saered traditions of tbe Semitic and 
Åxy;an nations. I sjiould not be at all sifrprised if 
tbe tentative interpretation whidf J venturgi to pro- 
posC>, »»were proved to be uqtenable by those who 
have studied the Zutu dialec^p, but I shallTbe much 
more ready to suÆender my interp^;etation, tfian to 
lose^he conviction that there is no solid foundation 
for th*é study of the religions of savages except the 
study of their langnagps. 

How impossible it is to arrive at anything like a 
correct understanding of the religions sentiments of 
savage tribes without an accurate and scholarlike 
knowledge of their dialects, is beat shown by the old 
controversy whether there are any tribes of human 
beings entirely devoid of religions sentiments or no. 
Those who, for some reason or other, hold tbut re¬ 
ligions sentiments are not essential to human nature, 
find little difiiculty in collectiijg statements of tra¬ 
vellers and missionaries in support of their theory. 
Those who hold the opposite opinion find no more 
difficulty in rebutting such statements ^ Now the 
real point to settie before we adopt the one or the 
other view is, what feind of authority can be claimed 
by those whose opinions we quote; did they really 
know the language, and did they know it, not only 
sufficiently well to converse on ordinary subjects, but 
to enter into a friendly and unreserved conversation 
on topics on which even highly educated people are 
so apt to misunderstand %ach other? We want in- 
formantC in faet, like Dr. Callaway, Dr, Bleek, men 

^ See Sch ølling , Werke, vol. i. p 72» Mr. E. B. T^lor’s reply to 
8ir John Lubbock, 'Brimitive Oulture^’ vol. i p. 381. 
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•who jre botH scholars and pbilosopbers. Savages 
are øhy and silent in ih 9 presence of white fl;inen, and 
they have a superstitious reluctance against mention- 
ing evQii the n^ifies of their gods and heroes. Not 
many years ago it waaisupposed, on what wouM "seem 
to be gobd authority,4hat the Zulus had no religious 
ideas tit all i at* present our very* Bishops have been 
silenced by their theological inquiries. 

Captain Gardiner, in his Narrative of a Joumey to 
the« Zoolu Country tfiidertaken in 1835, gives the 
following dialogue: 

‘Have you any knowledge of the power by whom 
the World was made? When you see the sun riedng 
and setting, and tbe trees growing, do you know who 
made them and who governs them^’ 

Tpai, a Z«ilu (af?er a little pause, apparently deep 
in th^ught),—No; we see them, but cannot tell how 
they come; we suppose that they come of them¬ 
selves/ 

A. ‘ To whom then do you attribute your success 
or failure in war?’ 

Tpai. ‘When we are not successfoj, and do not 
take cattle, we think our father (Itongo) has not 
looked upon us.' 

A. ‘Do you think your father’s spirits (Amatongo) 
'made the worldl' 

Tpai. ‘No/ 

A. ‘ Where do you suppose the spirit of man goes 
after it leaves the body?* 

Tpai. * We cannot tell/ 

A. ‘ Do you think it lives for ever 1 * 

Tpai. ‘That we cannot tell; we believe that the 
spirit of our foreiathers looks upon us when we go 
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to mr; but we do not tliink about it at any "otber 
iåjjae.* 

admit thibt you cannot control Æe suu or 
th^ moon, or even make a hair of head Jio grow. 
Hafe »you no idea of any ^ower capable of doing 
this?’ 

Tpåi ^No; we*know of none: ^ know that TP'e 
canifbt do these things, and we suppose that they 
come of themselves/ 

It may seem diffi^lt to find a deeper shade of 
religions darkness than is pictured in this dialogue. 
But now let us hear the account which the Eev, Dr. 
Callaway ^ gives of the fundamental religions notions 
which he, after a long residence among the varioua dans 
of the Zulus, after acquiring an intimate kuowledge of 
their language, and, what is still luuxe im^rtant, after 
gaining their confidence, was able to extaract from tiieir 
old men and women. They all believe, first of all, 
in an ancestor of each particular family and elan, and 
also in a common ancestor of the whole race of man. 
That ancestor is generally called the TJnkulunkulu, 
which means^ the great-great-grand&ther^ When 

* Dr. Callaway, ‘TTukulTinkulu,* p. 54 

* Ibid, p. 48. UAkvluA%ulu, the word by which God is rendored fn 
Zulu, is derived, according to Bleek, by reduplicatftm of a (nasahsed^ 
jbrm of the 9th <dass from the adjective stem -hula (great, laige^ oldf 
u-hu-kula. to grow, etc.), and seems to mean originally a great-great- 
grandfrbther, or tho first ancestor of a fanuly or tribe, thongh perhaps 
the nnnasalised fiorm ft-kulukuhi is at present more usual in ^Ih^a ^gni- 
fication. Then it was applied by metaplior to that being fir<»aa whosn 
everything was derived, who aegording to the Zulu tradition has 
oreated all^men, an''mal8, and other things to whom life and deaih 
are due, In Inhambane the word for €k>d, derived .from the same 
root rø MuluAffulu; in Ki-hidiu, Ki-kamha^ and Kinika it is Muht/hgu ; 
in Ej-sniheli, Mlungu\ in Makua, Muhngo or MvMko\ in Sofala, 
XwtvKgu ; m Tette, Mutungo or Morungo ; in the Ku-su^eli 
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pressej as to the Æsither of tbis great-great-grandfather, 
the general answer of tlle Zulus seems to that he 
‘branche^ olQf fron; a reed/ or ihat he ^cl>m6 from a 
bed of reeds,’ 

Kere, 1 cannot helpk suspecting that languagé' has 
been at Vork spinning mytholbgy. In Sanskrit the 
word ^arvan) wMch means origidally a knot or joint 
in a cane, comes to mean a link, a memb^;^and, 
transferred to a family, it expresses the different shoots 
and^scions that spring from the original stem. The 
name for stem or race and lineage in Sanskrit is 
vawzsa, whicsh originally means a reed, a bamboo-cane. 
In the Zulu language a reed is caUed uthlanga, stri«tly 
speaking a reed which is capable of throwing out off- 
shoots \ It comes thus metaphorically to mean a 
source of besng. A father is the uthlanga of his chil- 
dren,^ who are supposed to have branched olf from 
him. Whatever notions at the present day the ignor¬ 
ant among the natives may have of the meaning 
of this ix^tion, jso mudi seems to be generally 
admitted, even among Zulus, that originally it 
ooold not have been intended to t^adi that men 
sprang from a real reed^. ‘It cannot be doubted/ 
T)r. Callaway writes, ‘that thø'word alone has come 
down to the people, whilst the meaning has been 
losk’ 

of Mombas, in the Ki-pofe< 5 mo, in ø 

3 £ukura ; see Bleek, * CompaifttiTe Onunnifur«* S§ 3S9-394. In HerW 
UU Jfukmu is OUT father MuJau%i eee Slolhe'a 
DictSonary/ s. t. Gkd. o 

^ Dr. CaJlaway, * Dnknlunknlu,’ p. a, nota, 

‘ In Herero, * taa memnisi Mnkxim’ means, ^ Ibta om^ted, 
i.e. brohoti tmt of the omnmhoonmihonga (cEreaAsia-Irée) in Herero 
fashion by Hnkuru; see JKoIhe’s ‘ j^lish-Hereiro JSSddoDary/ s v. 
God. 
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The interpretation which I ventnre to progose of 
this Zulu myth is this:—The Zulus may have said 
originally that they -vsøre all offshoots of a reéd, using 
reed in tixe same sense in which vaTTf!^^ is used^ San- 
skrii; and meaning therefore no jnore than that they all 
■were children of one feifcher, meipbers of one ft,ce. As 
the word uthlanga, -^hich came to mean race, retained 
also Jts original meaning, viz. reed, people, unaccus- 
tomed To metaphorical language and thought, would 
soon say that men ca^^/^ from å reed, or were fetohed 
from a bed of reeds, while others would take Uthlanga 
for a proper name and make him the ancestor of the 
huiaan race. Among some Zulu tribes we actually 
find that while Unkulunkulu is the first man, Uth¬ 
langa is represented as the fibrst woman^. Among 
other tribes where Unkulunkulu was tho first Tru^,Ti^ 
Uthlanga became the first woman (p. 58). 

Every nation, every elan, every family requires 
sooner or later au ancestor. Even in comparatively 
modem times the Britons, or the inhabitants of Qreat 
Biitain, were persuaded that it was not good to be 
without an ancestor, and they were assured by Geof- 
frey of Monmouth that they might claim descent from 
Brutus. In the sam^ manner the Hellenes, or the 
ancient inhabitants of Hellas, elaimed descent from 
Hellen. The name of Hellenes, originally restricted 
to a tribe living in Thessaly®, became in time the 
name of the whole nation®, and hence it was but 
natural that .Æolos, the ancestor of the tEolians, 

^ Dr. Call^way, 'UnkulunkBlii,’ p. 58. Acoording to tlie Pqpol Vuli 
the first wonian was oreated jBrom tlie jnan^ of areed see 'Selected 
Essays,* ii p. 394. 

* Hom. n. a. 684, ^ Thuoyd. i, 3. 
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Doro&i Ijlie ancestor of the Domns, and Xuthosy the 
father of Acliæos and loif, should all be repjesented 
as the sons of Hellen, So far all is intelli^ble, if,we 
will onlyfxememberTiliat this is the technical language 
of the heraldic office of ancient Qreece. 

But vefy soon the guestion carose, who -was the 
father (A HelleHi^the ancestor of the Qreeks, or, ac- 
cording to the intellectual horizon of the agcient 
Greeks, of the whole human race? If he 'vms the 
ancestor of the whole human race, or the first man, 
he could only be the son of Zeus, the supreme god, 
and thus we hnd that Hellen is by some authorities 
actually called the son of Zeus. Others, however, 
give a different account. There was in Greece, as in 
many countries, the tradition of a general deluge by 
•whidi every iiving being had been destroyed, except 
a few '^ho escaped in a boat, and who, after the flood 
had subsided, repeopled the earth, The person thus 
saved, aceording to Greek traditions, was called Dm- 
kahm^ the ruler of Thessaly, the son *of Prome- 
theus. Prometheus had told him to build a ship and 
fumish it with provisions, and when the flood came, 
he and his wife Pyrrha were the only people who 
escaped. 

Thus it will be seen that the Greeks had really two 
ancestors of the human race, Hellen and Deukalion, 
and in order to remove this difficulty, nothing re- 
mained but to make Hellen the son of Deukalion. 
All this is perfectly natural and intelligible^ if 
only we wBl leam to s|>eak, and not only 
speak, but also to think the language of 
World, 

The story then goes on to esplain how Deukalion 
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became Æe fatlier of all tbe people on earth; jthat be 
and Pyrrha were t6ld to throw stones^ (or the 

bones of åie eartk) backward behind thenf, and that 
tfeese stones became men and woiSi^n. No-\j^ here wa 
have “clearly a myth or a piiracle,—a miracle, too, 
without any juatificaAion, for Pyrrha was the wife 
of Deukalion, whj^ should not Hellen he thear son? 
Alll)^om6s clear, if we look at the language in which 
the story is told. Pyrrha means the Eed, and was 
originally a name for the red^fearth. As the Hellenes 
claimed to be indigenous or autochthonic, born of the 
earth where they lived, Pyrrha, the red Earth, was 
naturally called their mother, and being the mother 
of the Heilenes, she must needs be iDoade the wife of 
Deukalion, the father of the Hellenes. Originally, 
however, Deukalion, like Manu m India, was repre- 
aented as having alone escaped from the deluge, and 
hence the new problem how, without a wife, he could 
have beoome the father of the people ? It was in this per- 
plexity, no doubt, that the myth arose of his throwing 
stones behind him, and these stones becoming the new 
population o| the eartL The Greek word for people 
was Xaés, that for ston^ Xaes;—^hence what could be 
more natural, whei^ children asked, whence the X.a 6 s 
or the people of DeukaJion came, tban to say that 
they oame from Xaes or stones ^ ? 

1 might give many more instaaoes of the same 
kind, all showing that there was a meaning in the 

*■ Ajueriean Indianslold WiUiajiatB, låiftt 'tliey hud 

it firom tbeir faders, that made cme man and woman 

of a stone, 'whidi didiking, he brdke tlAm in pieoes, and made another 
man and woinan of a tree, which were the fountain of all mankind.’ 
^Pohlioations of Narraganaett Club/ yoL i. p. 158. 
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most liaeaiunglesB traditions of antiqxdty, all show- 
ing, what is still more important, iliat these tradi* 
tionSj many of them in their present stfirte^ abspxd 
and repnjlsive, regaJin a simple, inteUigible, and even 
beautiful character if divest them of the -ctfJist 
•whieh lail^guage in itø inevitabls decay has formed 
aronnd«them. 

We never lose, -we always gain, when we discover 
the most ancient intention of sacred traditions, instead 
of b€flng satisfied with'their l§,ter aspect, and their 
modem misinterpretations. Have we lost anything 
if, while reading the story of Hephæstos splitting open 
with his axe the head of Zens, and Athene springing 
from it, full armed^ we perceive behind this savage 
imagery, Zens as the bright Sky, his forehead as 
the East, Hephæstos*'as the young, not yet risen Sun, 
and Athene as the Dawn, the daughter of the Sky, 
stepping forth from the fountain-head of light— 

r\av/c©7rw, with eyes like an owl (and beautifiil they 
are); 

IlapOévoSj pure as a virgin; 

Xfyécrea, the golden; 

lighting up the tops of the mountains, and 
her own glorious Parthenon in he^jown favourite town 
of Athens; 

UaXXeiff, whirlhig the shafts of light; 

’AX^o, the genial warmth of the moming; 

np 6 ixaxoSi the foremost champion in the battie 
between ntght and day; 

IIciroTrXos, in fuU armoui^ in her panoply^ of hght, 
driving away the darkness of night, and rSu^hxg men 
to a bright life, to bright thoughts, to bright endea- 
vours? 
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Would the Greek gods lose in our ejes i£ instead 
of believing tbat ApoUon ond Artemis murdered the 
twelve diildren of.Niobe, we perceived Iftiat Niobe 
■was, in a former period of language, a nam^ of snow 
an€ snnter, and that no mbre was intended by the 
ancient poet than tbat Apolfon and ArteiiMs, the ver- 
nal deities, must ftlay every year ^h their darts the 
briHiant and beautiful, but doomed children of the 
Sno\^ Is it not somethiug worth knowing, worth 
knowing even to us^ after the lapse of four qf five 
thousand years, that before the separation of the 
Aryan race, before the existence of Sanskrit, Greek, 
o:^ Latin, before the gods of the Veda had been wor- 
shipped, and before there was ^ sanctuary of Zeus 
among the saered oaks of Dodona, one supreme Deity 
had been found, had been naméd, had^been invoked 
by the ancestors of our race, and had been mvoked 
by a name which has never been excelled by any 
other name, Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, Tyr,—all meaning 
originally light and brightness, a concept which on 
one side became materialized as sky, morning, and 
day, while on the other it developed into a name of 
the bright and heavenly beings, ihe Devas, as one of 
the first expreSsion^of the Diyinel 
No, if a critical examination of the ajident language 
of our own religion leads to no worse results thA 
those which have followed from a careful inteipreta- 
tion of the petrified language of ancient India and 
Greece, we need not fear; we shall be gjiiners, not 
losers. Like an old predous metal, the andeut reli¬ 
gion, after the rust of ages has been removed, will 
come out in all its purity aifd brightness: and the 
image which it disoloses wiU be the image of the 
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Father,« Father of all the nations upon earfcli; 
and the *superscription, when we can read it again, 
•will he, nou in Judæa only, but ip the languages ^of 
all the r^ces of the world, the Word of God, re- 
vealed, where alone it be revealed,—revealed ^ 
the heart o 6 man. 
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DELIVEEEp ÅT THE ROYAL INSTITUTIONj 
EEBRUABT 1870. 

T HERE is no lack of mjiteoials for the student of 
the Science of*Re]igion. It is true tha^, com- 
pared with the number of languages which the oom^ 
;garative philologist has to deal with, the numbOT of 
religions is small. In a comparative study of lan¬ 
guages, however, we find most df our materials ready 
for use; we posaess grammars and dictionaries, while 
it is difficult to 'say, where we are fo look for the 
gra mm ars and dictionaries of the principal religions 
of the World. Not in the catechisms, or the articles, 
not even in the so-caUed creeds^ or confessions of faith 
which, if they do not give us an actual misrepresen- 
tation of the doctrines which they profess to epitomise, 
give us always the shadow only, and never the soul 
and substance of a religion. But how seldom do we 
find even such hel5)s! 

Among Eastem nations it is not unusual to disiin- 
guish between religions that are founded on a book, 
and others that have no such vouchers to produce. 

1 are oreeds? Skeleton^ freesdng abstraotic«!^ metapbyBioal 
expressioiis of uiiiiLtelligible dc^^mae; and tliese I om to r^ord as the 
espoaitwna of the firesh, living, inflnite tmth which caxne from iTesiis! 

I nught wiih equal propriety be r^nired to hear and reoeive the 
lisjongs of infjanqy as the ezpressions of wisdom. Oreeds are to the 
Sotiptoe^ what roahlights are to the sim.’—Dr. Oharming, * Qn 
Oreeds.' 
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The fo’maer are considered more respectable, and, 
though they nmy contain* false doctrine, th^ey are 
looked upon as a kind of arisk>oracy among the 
vulgar and nondescnpt ci^wd of bookless or illiterate 
reKgions^. 

To the ^udent of religion canS^nical books are, no 
doubt, of the utmost importance, but he ought never 
to forget that canonical books too give the refl^ofed 
image oidy of the real doctrines of the founder of a 
new religion, an image always Wurred and distorted 
by the medium through whieh it had to pass. And 
how few are the religions which possess a sacred canonl 
how small is the aristocracy of real book-religions in 
the history of the world 1 

Let us look at the^ two races that have been the 
principal actors in that great drama which we call 
the hisCory of the world, the Åryan and the Semitie^ 
and we shall find that two members only of each race 
can claim the possession of a sacred code. Among 
the Aryans^ the Hiindm and the Persims; among the 
ShemiteSi the Sehrews and the Arabs. In the Aryan 
family the Hindus, in the Semitic family the Hebrews, 
have each produced two book-religions; the Hindus 
have given rise to Brahmanism and Buddhism; the 
^pbrews to Mc^Saism and Chxistianity, Nay, it is 
important to observe that in each jGamily the third 
book-religion can hardly lay daim to an independent, 
origin, but is only a weaker repetition of t^ firak 
Zoroastrianisin has its sources in the mm 

^ Even befare Mobanuned, people in posseesiaBef a bo^ ^ i 
Mt^)werein Arftbio diatizigiuelied froon the mnnuyon, theitbeethen. 
The juune aJd i Mtéh howe^er, peapetfy restrioted to Jewi^ 
Ohiigtaania, and Mohatrøaecfane; eeeNotoA 
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wliicsh fed the deeper and broader stream 'Jof Vedic 
religion s^Mohammedanism springs, as far^as its most 
vital doctrines are''concemed, frgm the ancient foun- 
t^-head of the religion ofe Abraham, the -i^orshipper 
andlihe fidend of the one tnre God. 

If you keep brfofe your mind the following simple 
outline, you can see at one glance the river-system in 
which the religions thonght of the Aryan and the 
Semitic nations has been ruiming for centuries—of 
those, at least, who''are in possession of sacrtfd and 
csanonical books. 


ARYAN FAMILY. 
Y^da 

Bfahmajuaia 


SEMITIC FAMILY. 


Old Teatament 

Moaaiam 


Zend'Åvesta 

Zoroastnanism 


Ti^pi^aka 

Buddhism 


New Testament 
durlgtianity 


TURANIAN^I 


aryan2 -I 


Koran 


While Buddhism is the dixect offspring, and, at the 
same time, the antagonist of Brahmanism, Zoroas- 
trianism is rather a devijbtion from the strliight course 
of ancient Vedic faith, though it likewise contains a 
protest against some of the doctrines of the earliest 
worshippers of the Vedic gods. The same, or nearly 
the same relationship holds together the three prin* 
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cipal religions of the Semitic stock, only that, chrono- 
logioally, J!jfoliaminedamsi]a‘'is later than Christianity, 
while Zoroastrianism is earlier than Buddhism. 

Observ© also anofher, ^d, as we shall see, by no 
means accidental coinddence in the parallel randfica- 
tions of these two religious stems? 

Buddllism, which is the offspring of, but at the 
same time marks a reaction against, the ancient ]^rah- 
manism of India, mthered away after a time on the 
soil from which it had sprung, and assumed its real 
importance only after it had been transplanted from 
In^a, and struck root among Turanian nations in the 
very centre of the Åsiatic continent. Buddhism, 
being at its birth an^Aryan religion, ended by becom- 
ing the principal religion of the Turanian world. 

The same Hiransference took place in the second 
stem. •'Chnstianity, being the offspring of Mosadsm, 
was rejected by ilie Jews as Buddhism was by the 
Brahmans. It failed to fulfil its puipose as a mere 
reform of the ancient Jewish faith, and not till it 
had been transferred from Semitie to Aryan ground, 
from the Jews to the Gentiles, did it devjplope its real 
nature and assume its world-wide importance. Having 
been at its birth a Semitic religion, it became the 
jpncipal religion of the Aryan world. 

There is one other nation only, outside the pale of 
the Aryan and Semitic families, which can daim one, 
or even two book-religions as its own. Ohina is ilie 
mother ofr two religions, each founded on a sai<wl 
code—^the religion of Gonfixcius, (Kung Fu-t^e^ i e, 
Kung, the Master,) and the religion of LacPtse, the 
former resting on the ^ive King and the Four Shu, 
the latter on the Tao-te-king. 
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With tiese eight religions the library of tb^ Sacred 
Books of the whole hiunaif race is complete, and an 
accairate §fcudy of ttese eight codes, written in San¬ 
set, PåJi, and Zend, in Hebre'w,*’(jif eek, and Arabic, 
lasWj^^in Chinese, might in it^jelf not seem too formid¬ 
able an undertakingffor a single scholar. Yet, let us 
begin at home, ai£d look at the enonnons literature 
devOted to the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
and the number of books pnblished every year on 
controverted points ii^. the ddctrine or the history of 
the Gospels, and you may then form an idea of what 
a theological library would be that should contain 
the necessary materials for an accurate and scholar- 
like interpretation of the eight »sacred codes. The 
Tao-te-king, the canonical book of the foUowers of 
Lao-tse, eontams only abont 5,320 woids, the com- 
mentaries written to explain its meaning are eiÆless 
Even in so modem, and, in the beginning, at least, so 
illiterate a religion as that of Mohammed, the sources 
that have to be consulted for the history of the faith 
during the early centuries of its growth are so abund- 
ant, that few ctitical scholars eould master them in 
their completeness®. 

If we tum onr e-yes to the Aryan religions, thø 

* Julien, * Tao-te^king,* p. xzzv; see indfra, p. 62. 

* Sprenger, * Daa Le'ben des Mohammed,* vol. i. p. 9 s—'Die Qnélleii^ 
die ich henutzt håbe, sind so zablreioh, tind der Zustand der G6leh> 
saxnk^t war unter den MoaUmen in ihrer Urzeit Ton dem unsrigen so 
Terschiedoi, dass die Materialien, die iah nheir die QueUm gesemmélt 
hahe, ein 2demlich beleibtes Bandrshen bilden werdan. Es ist in der 

notbwottdig, die Diteratnigesohiohte des Islåm der ersten zwei 
Jabrbnnderte xa schreiben, utyi den Les^ in den Stand xu setzen, den 
bier gesammélten kiitisoben Apparat zn benntzen. lob gedenke die 
neenltate meiner Foisobnngen als eins separates Werkdben. p a ob der 
Propbetenbiograpbie berauszngeben.* 
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sacre 3 ..pwritings of the Brahmans, in the narrowest 
aoceptatijjn of the word?, might aeem within easy 
grasp. The hymns of the Eig-weda, wMBh are^the 
real bible of the-ancient faith of the Yedic Eishis, ^re 
only 1,028 in numbeij, consisting of about €cij*58o 
verses The commentary, however, on these hymns, 
of which I ha?ve puhHshed six^good-sized quarto 
volumes, is estimated at 100,000 hnes consistiiig of 
32 syllables each, that is at 3,200,000 syllables^ 
There are, besides, the three minor Vedas, the Ya^ur- 
veda, the Såma-veda, the Atharva-veda, which,though 
of less importance for religious doctrinea, are indis- 
pensable for a right appreciation of the sacrifioial 
and ceremonial system of the worshippers of the 
ancient Vedio gods. 

To each ef ^ese fonr Vedas belong collections of 
so-eaHed Bråhmanas, scholastic treatises of a later 
time, it is true, but nevertheless written in archaic 
Sanskrit, and reckoned by every orthodox Hindu as 
part of his revealed literature. Their bulk is much 
larger than that of the ancient Vedic hymn-books. 

And all this constitutes the text only for number- 
less treatises, essays, manuals, glosses, &o., forming an 
uninterrupted chain of theologiAal literature, extend- 
jng over mor^than three thousand years, and receiv- 
mg new links even at the present time. There are, 
besides, the inevitable parasites of theological litera¬ 
ture, the controversial writings of diflEerent schools of 
thought ond faith, all claiming to be orthodox, yefe 
differing from each other'^Uke day and 
lastly, the compositions of wiiters, profafeedly at 

^ Max Muller, ^Histocy ^ Andent Swbxit Xitei^tore,’ p. 320. 

•SeelSToteB. 
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variaace with the opinions of the majority, dSclared 
enemies rf the Brahmanic Suth and the B^ahmanic 
prieathood, wnose acchsations and ipsinuations, whose 
sledge-hammer arguments, and whose^oisoned airows 
of invehtive need fear no comparison with the weapons 
of theological warfÉureln any other country. 

Nor can we exclude the sacred la^vf-books, nor the 
ancieni»epic poems, the MahUbhårata and Kåimåyana, 
nor the more modem, yet sa(^d literature of India, 
the Puråwaa and Tantras, if we wish to gain an insight 
into the religious belief of miUions of human beings, 
who, though they all acknowledge the Veda as their 
supreme authority in matters of faith, are yet unable 
to understand one single line of it,'’and in their daily 
Hfe depend entirely for spiritual food on the teaching 
conveyed to them by these more receift and more 
popular hooks- 

And even then our eye would not have reached 
many of the sacred recesses in which the Hindu 
mind has taken refuge, either to meditate on the 
great problems of life, or to free itself from the 
temptations and fetters of worldly existence by 
penances and mortidcations of the most exquisite 
cruelty. India has *always been teeming with re¬ 
ligious sects, and as far as we can lo^ok back into^ 
the history of that marveUous country, its religious 
life has been broken up into countless local centres 
which it required all the ingenuity and perseverance 
of a priestly caste to hold^together with a ffemblance 
of dogmg.tic unifonnity. Some of these sects may 
almost claim the title of independent religions, as, 
for instance, the once famous sect of the Sikhs, 
possessing their own sacred code and their own 
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priestteood, and threatening for a time to become a 
formidaliLe rival of Brahmanism and Mobam^edanism 
in India. Political cireumstanc^s gave to*' the sect of 
Nånak^nts histencal prominence and more lasting 
farne. To the students of religion it is but ( 3 ne out 
of many sects whicb took tbeirnorigin in the fiffceentb 
and s&teenth centuries, and attempted to replace the 
corruptions of Hinduism and Mohammedani^"by a 
purer and more spiritual worship. The Granth, i.e. 
the Volumøj the saered book of the Sikhs, though 
tedious as a whole, contains here and there treasures 
of really deep and poetical thought: and we may 
soon hope to have a complete translation of it' by 
Dr. Trumpp^. But there are other collections of 
religions poetry, mj^re ancient and more original than 
the stanzas'^of Nånak; nay, many of the most beau- 
tifur verses of the Granth were borrowed from thesø 
earlier authorities, particularly from Kabir, the pupil 
of Båmånand. Here there is enough to occupy the 
students of religion: an intelleotual flora of greater 
variety ,and profuseness than even the natural flora of 
that fertile country. 

And yet we have not said a word as yet of the 
second book-religion of India^^of the religion of 
Buddha, originally one only out of numberless sects, 
but possessing a vitality vrhich has made its branches 
to overshadow the largest portion of the inhabited 
globe. Who can say—I do not speak of European 
seholars^only, but of the most leamed members of 
the Buddhist fcatemities—^who can say that he has 

^ This translatioii has Binoe been publinhed, * The Adi G-reaxtih, ør the 
Holy SexiptiireB af the Sikhjsb* tranelated firam the originaL Gumukhi 
by Dr. £. Trompp, Lendcni, 1877. 
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read the whol© of the canonical books of tbe Bud&bist 
Ckurch, say nothing of th&r commentaries, or later 
treatises ? 

-^ccording to a tradition pr^erved Jby the Buddhist 
sého8ls* of the South and of Jhe North, the sacred 
Canon comprised originally So^ooo or 84,000 tracts, 
but most of them were lost, so that 4 here reAained 
only 6,000According to a statement in the Saddhar- 
m&lafiklra, the text and commentary of the Buddhist 
Canon contain together, 29,368*000 letters, while the 
English translation of the Bible is said to contadn 
3,557,180 letters, vowels being here counted as sepa- 
ratOifrom the consonants. 

At present there exist two sacrød canons of Bud¬ 
dhist wiitings, that of the South, in Påli, and that of 
the North, in Sajiskrit. The Budåhist canon in Påli 
has been estimated as twice as large as the Bible, 
though in an English translation it would probably 
be four times as large®. Spence Hardy gave the 
number of stanzas as 275,250 for the Påli canon, and 
as 3 <^i} 55 o for its Commentary, and by stanza he meant 
a line of 32 sy^ables. 

The Buddhist canon in Sanskrit consists of what 
is oalled the ‘Nine Dkarmas V In its Tibetan trans¬ 
lation that canon, divided into two collectfons, the Kan- 
jurandTanjur, numbers 325 volumes foEo,eachweigh- 
ing in the Pekin edition from four to five pounds. 

Besides these two canons, there is another collate- 
ral branch, the canon of the (?ainas. The ffaihas trace 

^ See Bnmouf, 'IntroduotioiL k l*lusto^ du Biiddlii3ni6 indioB,* 
p 37. 'Seleoted Essays* ii. p. 170, 

■ *Selected Essays,* ii, p, 179, 

® Ibid. p. 183, 
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ihe drigin of their religion back to Mah&vira, who wae 
believed, howøver, to baive been preceded ^ »3 Tir- 
tbakara^the a3rd being Pårjva 1(250 befor© Mah&yira). 
Mabåv^ is ca]^^ also (?^åtaputra^ or &^åtnputiu 
or 6^tiputra by both^ &einas and Bauddhaa(H&ar- 
putta icr Påli, Nåyaputta in ^aina Pråkrit), and is 
reportedby bc^sects tohavediedatPåpåN ^edate 
of bis death, as given by the 6^ainas, 527 :euc., wonld 
make him older tban Buddha. The true felatioxi* 
however, of the (?ainao to the^ Bauddhas, or followera 
of SåkyaxQuni, remains still to be detennined. Their 
sacred books are written in a Pråkrit dialect, com- 
monly called Ardhamågadhi, while the dialect the 
Påli scriptures is isalled Mågadhi. According to tha 
Siddhånta-dharma-såra these ^aina scriptures arecol- 
lecdvely c%Ued Shtras or Siddh&ntas, and dassed, 
hrstf under two heads of Kalpa-sdtra and Ågama, 
five Works coming under the former, and forty-five 
under the latter head; and secondly, under eight dif- 
fårent heads, viz. i, eleven Aiigas; 2, twelve Upåhgas; 
3,four M 41 a-sktras; 4,dv6Kalpa-s{ltras; 5, sis Khoåssi 
6, ten Payannas; 7, Nandi-sAtra; S, Anuyogadv&ra- 
såtra. The total extent of these fif ty works together 
with their commentaries is, accprding to é^aina belief, 
600,000 dobaa^^ In the form in which we now 
possess them, the (?ainas Sfitras are not older than 
the fiÆth century An. (See *Indian Åntiquaiy,’ ix. 
p. 161.) 

Within a smaller compass lies the sacred literatune 

of the third of the Aryan 4 )Ook-religions, the so-called 

• 

* Seé BQhlec, 'Indiaa ^Uquaiy,’ to. p. 143; H, JTaoo^ 'Oa 
MaliftTlra and lus predecsssors,* Xndian Antiquary« Iz. 158; siso bis 
jffo&oo to the Kslpasdtca of Bbadrabåhn, 1879. 

« BajenaTsJiJa Mitra^ 'bTo^es of Sanskrit HSS.* vol. iil. p. 67. 
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Zend-Avesta. But here the very scantmess of the 
andent texts increases the <iifficulty of its successful 
interpretatrøn, and th^ absence of native comifLentaries 
has throTO nearly the whole burdeit of deciphjring^on 
the palience and ingenuity of European seholars. 

If lastly we tum to phina, we find that th» religion 
of Confucius is founded on the Five^ King ag^d the 
Four^u—^books in themselves of considerable extent, 
and suii’ounded by voluminous commentaries, without 
which even the most leamed seholars would not ven- 
ture to fathom the deptL of their sacred canon^. 

Lao-tse, the contemporary, or rather the senior, of 
Coi^ucius, is reported to have •written a large number 
of books^: no less than 930 on different questions of 
faith, morality, and worship, and 70 on magic. His 
principal work, however, the TacP-te-king, which re¬ 
presents the real scripture of his followers, the^iTao- 
sse, consists only of about 5,000 words®, and fiUs no 
more than thirty pages. But here again we find that 
fqr that very reason the text is unintelligible without 
copious commentaries, so that M. Julien had to consult 
more than sixty commentators for the purpose of his 
translation, the earliest going back as far as the year 
163 B.C. 

There is a third established religion igi China, that 
of Fo; but Fo is only the Chinese corruption of*^ 

* ' The Chinese Olassics, with a Translatioii, Notes, Prdegomena, 

and Indexes.' By James Legg^ D.D. 7 vols. See idso 'Sacred 
Books of thø East,’ vols. iSi, xvi. * 

* Stan. Julien, ' Tao-te-king,* p. rmi. 

® Ibid. ppT xaod. mv. The terts vary from 5,610, 5,630, 5,688 to 
5,72a word^ The test puhlished by M. Stan. Julien consists of 5,330 
words, A new translation of the ' Tao^te-king * Tia« been published at 
Leipzig by Dr. Victor von Straus^ 1870. 
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Buddha, and thougL. the religion of Buddha, as trans- 
ferred ?&*om India to Ghina, has assumed a peculiar 
character*and produced an enormous literatiftre of its 
own, yet Chinese Buddhism cannot be called an inde- 
pendent religion. We ftiust distinguish betwegn#the 
Buddhisia of Ceylon, Bunnah, and Siam, on one side, 
and th|Lt of Nepal, Tibet, Moiigalia, China, Corea, 
and Japan on the other. In China, however, although 
the prevailing form of Buddhism is that of tlS San¬ 
skrit Canon, commonlji called the Northern canon, 
some of the books belonging to* the Påli or Southern 
canon have been translated and are held in reverence 
by certain schools. 

But even after we have collected this enormous 
library of the sacred books of the world, with their 
indispensable commentaries, we are by no means in 
possei^ion o f all the requisite materiale for studying 
the growth and decay of the religions convictions of 
mankind at large. The largest portion of mankind, 
—ay, and some of the most valiant champions in the 
religious and intellectual struggles of the world, would 
still be unrepresented in our theological library. Think 
only of the Greeks and the Romans I think of the 
Teutonic, the Celtic, and Slavonic nationsi Where 
are we to gain^ insight into what we may call their 
rtal religions convictions, previous to the compara- 
tively recent period when their andent temples were 
levelled to the ground to make room for new cathe- 
drals, and Jiheir sacred oaks were feUed to be changed 
into crosses, planted along ^every mountain pass må 
forest låne ? Homer and Hesiod do not téll «s "what 
was the religioi?., the real heart-religion, of the Greeks, 
nor were their own poems ever considered aa sacred, 
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or e-ven as authoritative and binding, by iJbe bighest 
inteUects among the GreekS*. In Rome we have not 
eyeji an Riad or Od^ssey; and when we asTk for the 
religions worship of the Teutonict Jhe Celtip, or the 
Sls^onic tribes, the very namjs of many of the deities 
in whom they believ^d are forgotten and lo^ for ever, 
and the scattered* notices of their £aith ha-sje to be 
picked np and put together like the small stones of a 
broken mosaic that once formed the pavement in the 
ruined temples of Ronje. 

The same gaps, the same want of representative 
authorities, which we witness among the Aryan, we 
meet again among the Semitic nations, as soon as we 
step out of the circle of their book-religions. The 
Babylonians, Assyrians, the Phenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, the Arabs before their c&nversign to Moham- 
medanism, all are without canonical books, «and a 
knowledge of their religion has to be gathered, as 
weH as may be, from monuments, inscriptions, tra¬ 
ditions, from proper names, from proverbs, from curses, 
and other stray notices which require the greatest 
care before they can be properly sifted and success- 
fully fitted together^. 

But now let us go on further. The two beds in 
which the stream of Aryan and Semitic thought has 
been rolling on for centuries from south-east to nortB- 

^ It kas been pointed out by Professor Nbldeke tbat not only tbe 
great religions, but mere sects also are sometimes in possession of Saored 
Books. Suob are tbe Mandæans (representing tbe Armiæan nation- 
ality), tbe Druses, tbe Yeaddis, JNosairis, and, it may do, some more 
bølf'pagajp sects under a Mus l i m gaæb. Even some of tbe Maniobssan 
•writings, of wbicb fragments exist, migbt be added to tbis olaes, and 
would tbrow mucb ligbt on tbe indefendent growtb of gnosticism, 
\^rbiob can be by no means fully ea^lained ae a mere mixture of ObtUitian 
and Iranian ideas. 
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-westj from tilø Indue to the Thames, from the Eu- 
phrates'to the Jordan and the Mediterranean, cover 
but a nafrow tract of country pompared •w'ith Jhe 
vastness our gl9bb. As we rise higher, our horizon 
expands on every side, aftd wherever there are traCes 
of human Mfe, there are traces als|p of religion. Along 
the shoi^ps of th^ ancient Nile -we^see still standing 
the Pyramids, and the ruins of temples and labyrinths, 
their walls covered "with hieroglyphic inscri^ons, 
and with the strange pietures of gods and goddesses. 
On roUs of papyrus, which have defied the ravages of 
time, we have even fragments of what may be in a 
certain sense called the eacred books of the Egyptiai^. 
Yet, though much hq,s been deciphered in the ancient 
records of that mysterious race, the main spring of 
the religion of Egypff and the original intention of its 
cerem(»iial worship are far, as yet, from being fally 
disclosed to us. 

As we follow the saered stream to its distant sources, 
the whole continent of Africa opens before us, and 
wherever we see kraals and cattle-pens, depend upon 
it there was to be seen once, or there is to be seen 
even now, the smoke of sacrifices rising up from earth 
to heaven. The relics of the anci^t African faith are 
rapidly disappoaring; but what has been preserved is 
fridl of interest to the student of religion with its 
strange worship of snakes and ancestors, its vague 
hope of a future life, and its not altogether faded re- 
miniscencei^f a Supreme God, the Eather of the black 
as well as of the white man^. 

* Dr. OaUaway, ' TJokuluiiktlii,’ p. 45: * It is as thongli we sprang 
firom ntblanga; we do not know where we were made, We blaok men 
bad the aame origin aa yon, white men.* 

F 
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From the eastem coast of AMca our eye ftarried 
across ihe sea where, from ’ Madagascar to Hawaii, 
Island after island srtands out like so many pillars of 

sunken bridge that once ^spannea the Indian and 
Paciftc oceans. Everywheiø, whether among the 
dark Papuan or thei yellowish Malay, or Tihe brown 
Pol^nesian races* scattered -on thøee islands, even 
amoEg the lowest of the low in the scale of hu- 
inanity, there are, if we will but listen, whisperings 
about divine being^ imagfnings of a future life; 
there are prayers and sacrifices which, even in their 
most degraded and degrading form, still bear witness 
to that old and ineradieable faith that everywhere 
there is a God to hear our prayers, if we will but 
call on HIm, and to accept our offerings, whether 
they are offered as a ransom for sin, oj as a token of 
a grateful heart. 

Still farther east the double continent of America 
becomea visible, and in spite of the unchristian van- 
■dalism of its first discoverers and oonquerors, there, 
too, we find materials for the study of an ancient, 
and, it woul^ seem, independent faith. Unfortunately, 
the religions and mythological traditions collected by 
the first Europeanéi who came in oontact with the 
natives of America, reach back but å short distance 
beyond the time when they were written down, and 
they seem in several cases to reflect the thoughts of 
the Spanish listeners as much as those of the native 
narrators. The quaint hieroglyphic manuscripts of 
Mexico and Guatemala hS,ve as yet told us very little, 
and the accounts written by "natives in. their native 
language have to be used wiljh great caution, Still 
tShe ancient religion of .the Aztecs of Mexico and of 
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tie Inoap of Peru is full of interesting problems. As 
we adva^oe to^rards th^ uorfyh and its red^kinned 
inbabitants, our information be^somes more meagre 
still, and after wbat h^ppened some years ago, mo 
Livre des Sauvages is likely to come to our assistance 
again. "fet there are wild and home-grown speci- 
mens oftreligioua faitb to be studieS. even now among 
tie receding and gradually perishing tribes the 
Ked Indians, and, in tbeir languages as well as in 
their religions, traces may po«sibly still be found, 
before it is too late, of pre-historic migrations of men 
from tie primitive Asiatic to the American continent, 
either across the stepping-stones of the Aleutic bridge 
in the north, or lo^r south by drifting with favour- 
able winds from island to island, till the hardy canoe 
was landed or wrecked on the American coaat, never 
to retilm again to the Asiatic home from which it had 
started. 

And when in our religious survey we finally come 
back again to the Asiatic continent, we find here too, 
although nearly the whole of its area is now oecupied 
by one or the other of the eight book-reHgions, by 
Mosaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, by 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoreastrianism, and in 
Ohina by the •religions of Confucius and Lao-tse, 
that nevertheless partly below the surface, and in 
some places still on the surface too, more primitive 
forms of worship have maintained themselves. I 
mean the Sftiamanism of the Mongolian race, and the 
beautiful half-Homeric mythology of the Fimajph and 
Esthonian tribes. 

And now that I have displayed this world-wide 
panorama before your eyes, you will share, I think, 
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the feeling of dismay with which the atudei^bf the 
science <pf religion looks around, and asl^ himself 
*wh«re to fiegin and tiow to proceed* That there arø 
materials in abundance, capa^le of soientific tueatment, 
no one would venture to deny. But how are they to 
be held together? How are wo to discovcl’ what all 
these religions share in common'! How thcy differ? 
How they rise and how they decline? What they aro 
and what they inean ? 

Let us tako the old saying, DivUh et impera, and 
translate it somewhat frecly by ‘Classify and un¬ 
derstand/ and I bclievo wo shall then lay hold of 
th^ okl thread of Ariadne which has led the students 
of many a science through darkor labyrinths evon 
than the labyrinth of the religions of tho world. AU 
real science rests on classification, and omly in case wo 
cannot succeed in classifying tho various diaftcts of 
faith, shall we havo to confess that a scionco of re¬ 
ligion is really an iinpossibility* If the ground beforo 
us has onee beon properly surveyed and carefully par- 
colled out, each scholar may then cuitivato his own 
globe, withogt wasting his onergies, and without losing 
sight of tho general purposos to which all special ro- 
»earches must be subservient. 

How, thon, is the vast domain of religion to h« 
parcelled out? How are religions to be classified, or, 
we ought rather to ask first, how have they been 
classiflod before now? The simplest classification, and 
ono which wo find adop^ in almost evftry country, 
is thatjnto tme må fa ise religions* It is very much 
like tho first classification of l^nguagee into one*8 own 
language and the languages of the rest of the world; 
as the Greeks would say, into tha languages of the 
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GreekV^nd tho Barbarians; or, as the Jews would 
say, into tbe languages of the Jews and thj Gentiles; 
or, as the Hindus -^ould say, intdthe languages of the 
Åryas aftd MleÅ^Mas; oy, as the Chinese would §ay, 
into the languages of tbe Middle Empire and that of 
the Outer Barbarians. I need iflot^say why that sort 
of classlfication fe useless for sdentific purposes. 

There is another classification, apparently of a more 
sdentific character, but if examined more closely, 
equally worthless to the student of religion. I mean 
the well-known division into revealed and natural 
religions. 

I have first to say a few words on the meanfng 
attached to natural holigion. That word is constantly 
used in vory differeret acceptations, It is applicd by 
several writofs to certain historical forms of religion, 
whiclT are looked upon as not rosting on the authority 
of revelation, in whatever senso that word may bø 
hereafter interpretod. Thus Buddhism would be a 
natural religion in the eyes of the Brahmans, Brah^ 
manism would be a natural religion in the eyes of 
the Mohammedans, With us, all religions except 
Christianity and, though in a lesser degroe, Mosaism, 
would bo classed as merely n^ural; and though 
qpitural does not imply false, yot it distinetly implies 
the absence of any sanetion beyond the sonse of truth, 
or the voice of conscience that is within us. 

But Hatural Beligion is also used in a very dif* 
ferent senib, particularly by the phiiosopbers of tho 
last oentury. When people began to sul^Jøot tho 
principal historical rdigions to a oritical analysis, 
they found that after removing wbat was peculiar 
to each, there remained certain principles which they 
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all shared in common. These were suppes«^ ^to be 
the prin^iples of Nafcural Religion. 

Again, when everj-thing that seemed supernatnral, 
mii^aculous, and irrational, had been romo^ed from 
the pdiges of the New Testam-%nt, there still rernainod 
a kind of skeleton of^religion, and this too was passed 
ofF under the name of Natural Religi<m. 

DuMg the last contury, philosophers who were 
opposing the spread of scopfeicism and infi<lcdityj 
thought that this kind of natural, or, as it was also 
called, rational religion, might serve as a breakwater 
against uttor unbelief;—but their endoavours lod to 
no^ result. When Diderot saicl that all revealed re¬ 
ligions were tho lioresics of Nttiiral Religion, ho 
ineant by Natural Religion a J)ody of tniths iin- 
planted in human nature, to be disco<vor<id by the 
eyo of roason alono, an<l indepondent of anjf such 
historical or local influoneos as give to eaeh religion 
its pecuHar character and iiidividual aspeet. Tho 
oxistence of a deity, tho nature of his attributeB, 
Bueh as Oimiipotence, OiuniHeienco, Omnipresenco, 
Etornity, Holf-existenee, Spirituality, tho Goodness 
also of the Deity, and, connccted with ib, the ad¬ 
mission of an absolttto distinetion betweon Good and 
Evil, betweon Virtue and Vice, all thisCand accordii\g 
to somo writers, tho Unity and Porsonality also of the 
Deity, were included in the domain of Natural Re¬ 
ligion. The seientific treatment of this so-oalled 
Natural Religion receivc«! tho name of NafUral Theo- 
logy, a.ti tle rendered famous in tho beginning of our 
century by the mueh praisod mach abused work 
of Paloy. 

Natural Religion corresponds in the sdenee o( 
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religiofv^to what in the science of language used to 
be called Grammaire génemle^ a colleetion funda¬ 
mental rules which were supposed to be self-evident, 
and indicpensable in eveiy grammar, but -whicb, 
strange to say, never e 2 tist in their purity and^com- 
pleteneas fn any language that-is or ever has been 
spoken ^y human beings. It iå the same with 
religion, There never has been any real re^i^on, 
consisting excliisively of the pure and simple tenets 
of Natural Eeligion, thdbgh thgre have been certain 
philosophers who brought themselves to believe that 
their religion was entirely rational, was, in faet, pure 
and simple Deism. 

If we speak, therefore, of a classification of all 
historical religions into revealed and natural, -what 
is meant by*natural is simply the negation of re¬ 
vealed? and if we tried to carry out tho classification 
practically, we should find the same result as before. 
We should havo on one side Christianity alone, or, 
according to some theologians, Christianity and Ju- 
daism; on the other, all the remaining religions of the 
World- 

This classification, therefore, whatever may bo its 
practical value, is perfeetly useletis for scientific pur¬ 
poses, A mor<f extonded study shows iis very soon 
tSat the claim of rovelation is sot up by the founders, 
or if not by them, at all events by the later preachers 
and advocatos of most religions; and would therefore 
be declinei by all but ourselves as a distinguishing 
feature of Christianity and ^udaism- We shall see, 
in faet, that the claims to a revealed authonty are 
urged far more strongly and elaborately by the be- 
lievers in the Veda, than by the apologetical theolo- 
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gians among Jews and Christians. Evon/l^uddha, 
originaMy^ the most thoroughly human and self-de- 
pendent among th'fe founders of religion, is by a 
sti^nge kind of inconsistency representedf in later 
contrbversial -wiitings, as in possession of revealed 
truth^. He himseli^ could not, like Numa or Zoro« 
aster, or Mohammod^, claim communicatibn with 
highe?? spirits; still leas could he, like tho poets of 
the Veda, speak of di vine inspirations and god-given 
utterances: for according lo him thcre was none 
among the spirits groatcr or wiser than himaelf, and 
tho gods of thø Veda had become his scrvants and 
vrorshippers. Buddha hirnself appeals only to what 
wo shouldcall tho inner light®/ When ho delivered 
for the first time the four fundamental doctrines of 
his system, ho said, ^ Mondicants, for tlm attaininent 
of those previously unknown doctrines, tho tho 
knowledgo, the wisdom, the clear perception, tho light 
wero doveloped within mo/ He was cailod Sarva///?a 
or omuisciont by his carliost pupils; but whon in later 
times, it was seen that on sovorai points Buddha had 
but spoken-^the language of his age, and had shanid 
tho orrors current among his contemporarios with 
regard to the shaf© of the earth and tho movement 
of the heavenly bodies, an important' concession w^ts 
made by Buddhist theologians. They limited the 
meaning of the word ‘omniscient,* as applied to 
Buddha, to a knowlodge of the principal doctrines 
of his system, and concerning those, but^these only, 

> * History of AnoJent Sanskrit Littwitur«,* by Maa Mtm«*, p, 83. 

* Sprengw, * Moluimmad,’ li. p. 496, 

^ Gk^erly, ^The Evideaoos ibod PootrlzMi of Cbrlitlfta BsUgifflou’ 
Oolombo, x86a« Part L 
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they (Jtqlared him to have been infallible. This may 
seem to l^e a late, and almost modem view, but whe- 
ther modem or ancient, it certainåy reflects^great ijre- 
dit on the Buddhist ^eologians. In the Milinj^a 
Prasna, howover, •whicl^ is a canonical book, we see 
that the same idea was already^ising in the mind of 
the gi'titt Någasena. Being asfceJ by King Milinda 
whether Buddha is omniseient, he replies: * Yei^ (Sreat 
King, the blessed Buddha is omniscient. But Buddha 
does not at all times Sxercis^ his omniscience. By 
meditation ho knows all things; meditating he knows 
evorything he desires to know/ In this reply a dis- 
tinetion is evidently intended botween subjects that 
may be known by Sonse and reason, and subjects that 
can be known by xneditation only. Within tho do- 
tnain of senBo and reason, Ntlgasena does not claim 
oinnfScienco or infallibility for Binhlha, but ho claims 
for him both onmiseience and infallibility in all that 
is to be perceived by meditation only, or, as wo should 
say, in matters of faith. 

I shall have to explain to you hereafter the extra- 
ordinary contrivances by which tho Bra^imans endea^ 
voured to eliminate every human element from the 
hymns of tho Veda, and to o^ablish, not only the 
jrevoaled, but^tho pre-historic or oven anto-mundano 
character of their scriptures, No apologetic writers 
have ever carriod the thoory of revolation to greater 
extremos. 

In the present stage of our inquiriøs, all tbat I m»h 
to point out is this,—that when the fouadrøi de^ 
fenders of nearly all ^jhe religions of the world appeal 
to some kind of revølation in support of Uhe truth of 
their doctrines, it could answer no useful purpose were 
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■we to attempt any classification on such ^idputod 
ground.^ Whetber th© claim of a natural preter- 
nat^ral ré'velation, put forward by neariy all reli¬ 
gions, is well founded or not, is not th© qu^stion at 
preSent. It falls to the provjnce of Theoretic Theo- 
logy to explain the tr;ijie meaning of revclatiÆi, for few 
•words have bcen hsed so vaguely and in s# many 
differeut senses. It fails to its province to explai!!, 
not only how the veil was withdrawn that intctrceptcd 
for a time tho rays of divino ftruth, but, what is a far 
more difficult problem, how thero couhl over havo 
been a vcil between tnith and the soekor of truth, 
betyvoen the adoring heart and tho object of tho 
highest adoration, between tho Futhor and his clal- 
dren. 

In Comparative Theology our tiask is different: wo 
have simply to doal with tho facts such as find 
thom. If poopl© regard their religion aa rovoalod, it 
is to theni a rovealod religifm, an<l hus to bo troattul 
as such by o very impartial historiam 

But this principle of riusHifieation into rtwealed and 
natura! niligions appoars still moro fauHy, when wo 
look at it from auother point of viow. Kvoii if wo 
granted that all religipns, oxcopt (Jhristianity and Mo- 
saisra, derived their origin from thoso fbculties of tho. 
mind only which, according to Paley, aro aufficiont by 
themselves for ealling into Hf© tho fundamental tonets 
of what wo explained beforo as natural religion, tlio 
classification of Christianity and Judaism o« ono »ide 
as vevmM^ and of tho other religions as naturaif 
would sÉllI l>e tlefective, for tho simple reason that no 
religion, though founded on rovelation, can ever be 
entirely separated from natural religion. Tho tonets 
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of natif^ial religion, though they never constituted by 
tbemselveg a real hiatorical religion, siipply tbe only 
ground on -wbich even revealed religions (jan stan(i, 
tbe only.soil wbero thejr can strike root, and from 
whicb they can receive jxonrishxaent and life. JfVe 
took awa^ that soil, or if we sppposed that it, too, 
had to supplied by revelationi we should not only 
run counter to the letter and spirit of the Gid and»the 
New Testament, but we should degrade reveal^ reli¬ 
gion by changing it into a mere formula, to be ac¬ 
cepted by a recipient incapable of questioning, weigh-^ 
ing, and appreciating its truth; we should indeed have 
the germ, but we should have thrown away the con- 
gcnial soil in which "alone the germs of revealed truth 
can live and grow. 

Christianity, addr(3ssing itself not only to the Jews, 
but ateo to tho Gentiles, not only to the ignorant, but 
also to the learned, not only to the bolievcr, but, in 
the hrst instance, to the unbeliever, presupposed in all 
of them the elements of natural religion, and with 
them the power of choosing between truth and un- 
truth* Thus only could St. Paul say: *Provø all 
things, hold fast that which is good/ (i Thess. v, at.) 

The same is true with rcgard tj the Ohl Testament, 
Thore, too, tho*belief in a Doity, aucl in somo at least 
of its indefeasihlo attributes, is takon for granted, and 
tho prophets who call the wayward Jewa back to thø 
worship of Jehovah, appeal to them as competent by 
the truth-#esting power that is within them, to choose 
between Jehovah and tho gods of the Gentiles, be¬ 
tween truth and untruth. Thus Joshua gatlfbred all 
the tribes of Israel to Shecbem, and called for tho 
elders of Israel, and for their heads, and for their 
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judges, and for their officers; and they pKsaynted 
themselves before God. 

‘•And Jbshua said unto all the^people: Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel; Yquv fathers dweit on tho 
otherside of the flood in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, ^nd the father of Nachor: and 
thej served other"gocls.’ 

An^ then, after reminding thein of all that God has 
done for them, he concludes by saying; 

‘Now, therefore, fear the *Lord, and serve him in 
sineerity and in truth; and put away tho gods which 
your fathers served on tho other vside of the ilood, and 
inJEgypt, and serve ye the Lord. 

‘And if it seom o vil unto yotf to servo the Lord, 
choøse you thisday whom ye serve; whether tho 
gods which your fathers Bcrve<l that »wero on tho 
other sido of the flood, or tho gods of the AmorTtes in 
■whose lands yo dwell: but as for mo and my houso, 
wc will serve tho Lord/ 

In order to choose betwoon different gods an|J dif- 
ferent forms of faith, a man inust posaess the faculty of 
choosing, thc.instrnments of testing truth and untruth, 
whether revealed or not; ho must know that cortain 
fundamental tonets ^»annot be absent in any true reli¬ 
gion, and that thero ara doctrlnes ag^nst which hi^ 
rational or moral conscience revolts as ineorapatible 
with truth. In short, there must be the foundation of 
religion, there must bo the solid rock, before it is pos- 
sibio to orcct an altar, a templo, or a chuffeh: and if 
we call^ that foundation natural religion, it is clear 
that no revealed religion can b^thought of which does 
not rest more or less flrmly on natural religion, 

Th^ difficultiea have been felt distinctly by aome 
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of ouiv^most learned di vines, who have attempted 
variouB felassifications of religions from their own 
point of view, Nevr definitions,, of naturad religion 
have therefore beefi proposed in order to avoid the 
overlapping of the two definitions of natural and ^o- 
vealed religion h Natural religion has, for instance, 
heen explained as the religion of'liature before revela- 
tion, such as may be supposed to have existed among 
tbe patriarchs, or to exist still among primitive f>eopIø 
wbo have not yct been^enlightened by Christianity 
or debased by idolatry. 

According to this view we should have to distin- 
guish not two, but three classes of religion: the pri¬ 
mitive or natural, the debased or idolatrous, and the 
revealed. But, as pointed out befare, the first, tho 
so-called priinitivo dr natural religion, exists in the 
mindfibof modem philosophers rather than of ancient 
poets and prophets. History never tolls us of any 
race with whom tho simple feoling of revorencse for 
higher ;^owors was not bidden under mythological 
disgtil^i* Nor would it be possible oven thus to 
sepmte the three classes of relipon by sharp and 
definite lines of demareation, becauso botK the debased 
or idolatrous and tho purified or revealed religions 
would of nec^ssity include within themselves tho 
éiements of natural religion. 

Nor do we diminish these difiicultios in tho classifi- 
catory stage of our science if, in tho place of this 
simple natøtral religion, we admit with other theolo- 
gians and philosophers, a universal primeval revela^ 
tion. This universal primeval revelation Is only 
another name for naftiral religion, and it rests on 

^ Sde Profeisor Joweti*« * EMAy oa Katural Eeligion,* |>. 458, 
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no authority but the, speculations of philosopbers. 
The same class of philosopbers, cousidering^bat lan* 
gujLge wås too wcrnderful an acbievement for tbe 
buman mind, insisted on tbe necessity of admitting a 
urfiveiTsal primeval language, revealed directly by 
God to men, or ratber to mute beings; ^vbile tbe 
more tbougbtful toa tbe more reverent azjong tbe 
Fatbers of tbe Cburcb, and among tbe founders of 
modern pbilosopby also pointed out tbat it was more 
consonant mtb tbe general* working of an all-wise 
and all-powerful Creator, tbat be sbould bave en- 
dowed buman nature witb tbe essential oonditions of 
sp^ecb, instead of presenting mute beings witb gram- 
mars and dictionaries ready-made. Is an infant less 
wonderfol tban a man*? an acom less wonderful tban 
an oak tree? a cell, including potentially witbin itself 
all tbat it bas to become bereafter, less wonderfi^i than 
all tbe moving creatures tbat have life ? The same 
appbes to religion. A universal primeval religion re¬ 
vealed direct by God to man, or ratber to a crowd of 
atbeists, may, to our buman wisdom, seem tbe best 
solution of^ all difficulties: but a higher wisdom 
speaks to us from out tbe realities of history, and 
teacbes us, if we ’vyjll but learn, tbat *we have all to 
l3eek tbe Lord, if baply we may feel «,fter bim, and 
find bim, thougb he be not far from every one of us.** 
Of tbe bypotbesis of a universal primeval reve- 
lation and all its self-created difficulties we shall bave 
to speak again: for tbe present it must suffice if we 
have sbown that tbe problem of a scientific classifica- 
tion of"religians is not brought nearer to its solution 
by tbe additional assumption of another purely hypo- 
thetical class of religions. 
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Anoder apparently more sdentific classification id 
that ini&naiional and wdividual religions, tke former 
comprehending religions the founders of Which .are 
nnknown to us as fcey were to those who believed pi 
them; the latter comjrehending religions syst&na 
which betfr the names of those by whom they werø 
suppose(J to have been originaliy®planned or esta-* 
blished. To the former class, speaking^ only of® thø 
religions with “which we are most familiar, Vould 
belong those of the aneient Brahmans, the Oreeks, 
Eomans, Teutons, Slaves, and Celts; to the latter 
those of Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Lao-tse, 
Christ, and Mohammed. 

This division, hovever, though easily applied in a 
general way, and usefol for certain purposes, fails us 
as soen as attemj^t to apply it in a more critical 
spirit^ It is quite true that neither a Brahman, nor a 
Greek, nor a Roman would have known vhat to 
answer when asked, who was the founder of his re*^ 
ligion, who first declared the existence of Jhdra, Zeus, 
or Jupiter; but the student of antiquity can still dis¬ 
cover in the various forms which the andent Aryan 
worship has assumed in India, Qreece, and Italy, the 
influence of individual minds or^schools. If, on the 
other hånd, ws ask the founders of so-called indi- 
■\ddual religions, whether their doctrine is a new one, 
•whether they preach a new God, we almost always 
receive a negative answer. Oonfucius emphatieally 
asserts th%b he was a transmitter, not a maker; 
Buddha delights in representing himself as a 3were 
link in a long chain of enlightened teacheraf Ohrist 
deelares that he eame Æ fulfil, not to destroy the I^w 
or the Prophets; and even Mohammed insisted on 
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tradng liis faith tack to Ibråhym, i.e. Abrabgim, the 
firiend of God, whom he called a Moslim, afod not a 
Jew or^Chiisfcian, (Koran iii. 6o,) and who, He main-^ 
tained, had founded the temple at Mekka \ To de- 
teAiine ho-w much is peculiar to the supposed founder 
of a religion, how much he received from fois prede- 
cessors, and how inuSh was added by his disciples, is 
almost impossible; nay, it is perfectly true that no 
religidb has eyer struck root and lived, unless it found 
a congenial soil from which to draw its real strength 
and support. If they find such a soil, individual re¬ 
ligions have a tendency to develope into miversal 
religions, while national creeds remain more exclusive, 
and in many cases are even opposed to all missionary 
propaganda 2. 

We have not finished yet. £ very ijaportant and, 
for certain purposes, very useful classificati<J«L has 
been that into polytheistiOi dualistic, and monotheistio 
religions. If religion rests chiefly on a belief in a 
Higher Power, then the nature of that Higher Power 
would seem to supply the most characteristic feature 
by which to classify the religions of the world. Nor 
do I deny &at for certain purpoaes such a classifica- 
tion has proved useful: all I maintain is that we 
should thus have to class together*religions most 
heterogeneous in other respects, though agreeing In 
the number of their deities- Besides, it would cer- 
tainly be necessary to add two other classes—the 
hmotheistic and the atheiatic, Henotheistic religions 
dififer from polytheistic because, although they recog- 

^ Sprenger, 'Moliammad,’ vol. iii. ppP49, 489. 

® See 'Hibbert LectTires/ by Professor Kuenen, 1882. * National 
Beligions and Universal Beligions.’ 
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nise existence of various deities, or namea of 
deities, th^y represent each deity as independent of 
all the rest, as the only deity present in the^rSind of 
the worshipper at the time of his worship and prayer. 
This character is most protninent in the religion of tie 
Vedic poets. Although *many gods are invoked in 
different hymns, sometimes alsoån^fche same hymn, 
yet there is no rule of precedence established among 
them; and, according to the varying aspects of nSturøj 
and the varying cravinga of the human heart, it is 
sometimes Indra, the god of theT^lue sky, sometimes 
Agni, the god of fire, sometimes Varuna, the ancient 
god of the firmament, that are praised as supreme 
without any suBpic5f)n of rivalry, or any idea of 
subordination. This peculiar phase of religion, this 
worship of single gods, forms probably everywhere 
the fibr^ii stage in the growth of polytheism, and de- 
serves therefore a separate name \ 

As to atheistic religions, they might seem to be ipeuy 
fectly impossible; and yet the faet cannot be disputed 
away that the religion of Buddha was from the be- 
ginning purely atheistic. The idea of the Oodhead, 
after it had been degraded by endless mjdihologieal 
absurdities which struck and repelled the heart of 
Buddha, was, a time at least, entirely expelled 
£p<5m the sanetuary of the human mind: and the 
highest morality that was ever taught before the rise 
of Christianity was taught by men with whom the 
gods had b% 5 ome mere phantoms, without any altans, 
not even an altar to the Unknown God. 

It will be the object of my next leeture to^sfeow 

^ * HiBtory of Ajrøient Swetskrit Xiteratura ’ by Max HilUer, seooiod 
edition, p. 53a. * Hibbert LectareB/ p. a 3 d. 

a 
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that the only sdentific and truly genetic clasaificatiotL 
of reli^ons ia the same as the classificatj^n of lan-* 
guages, cmd that, particularly in the early Jtiistoxy of 
human intellect, there exist^ the most intimate 
rélationflhip between language, religion, and nation- 
ality—a relationship quite independent ofrthose phy^ 
sical elements, tixe^lood, the skuil, or the hair, on 
wMch ethnologists have attempted to found their 
daas&cation of the human race. 
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BEIgVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

MABOH 5 , 1870. 

I F we approached the reKgions ef mankind without 
any prejudices or predilections, in that frame of 
mind in which the lover of truth or the man of 
science onght to approach every subject, I believe 
should not be long tefore recognising the natural 
lines of demarcation which divide the whole religious 
World injo sevefal great continents. I am speaki^, 
of cotirse, of andent religions only, or of the earliest 
peiiod in the history of religious thought. In that 
primitive period which might be called, if not prehis- 
toric, at least purely ethnic, beeaose what we knoir 
of it fCOBsistfl only in ihe general movements of na^ 
tions, and not in the acts of individuals, of parties, or 
of states—in that primitive period, I say, nations 
have been called languages; and itt our best woiks 
on the ancient history of mankind, a map of laub- 
guages now takes the place of a map of nations« 
But during the same primitive period nations mighb 
with equal rij^ht be called religions; for tihere is lat 
that time the same, nay, an even more intiiBSote, 
lationship hetween Teligion and nationaMty thaaa 
hetrween language and natlonality. 

In order clearly to ezplain my meaniog, X shall 
have to refei; as shortlyas possible, to the specutar 
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tions of some Gerraan philosophers on the time rela¬ 
tion tqjiween language, religion, and nfetionality— 
speculations 'whicfL have as yet teceived less attention 
VI the part of modem ethnologists than they seem to 
me to deserve. 

It was Sche^in|[, one of the prolounaest thinkers 
of Germany, who first asked the question, What 
malses an ethnos‘t What is the true origin of a 
people? How did human beings become a people*? 
And the answer Tfhich he gave, though it sounded 
startling to me when, in 1845 ,1 listened, at Berlin, to 
the leetures of the old philosopher, has been condfirmed 
toore and more by subsequent researches into the 
history of language and religion. 

To say that man is a gregarious animal, and that, 
like swarms of bees, or herds of mld elephjnts, men 
keep together instinetively, and thus form themselves 
into a people, is saying very Httle. It might exphdn 
the agglomeration of one large floek of human beings, 
but it would never explain the formation of peoples 
possessing the consdousness of their national indivi- 
duality. 

Nor should we advance mueh towards a solution of 
our problem, if l^e were told that men break up into 
peoples as bees break up into swarms, by following 
different queens, by owing allegianoe to Åfferent go- 
vernmenta^ Alliance to the same government, par- 
ticularly in ancient times, is the result rather than 
the cause of nationality; while in historical times, 
sucb has been the confusion produced by extraneous 
influences, by brute force, er dynastic ambition, that 
the natural development of peoples has been entirely 
arrested, and we fiequently find one and the same 
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people åivided by different govemmentø, and different 
peoples unijed jiinder the same ruler. 

Our queation, What makes a people? has lio be 
considered in refereilce to the most ancient times. 
How did men form themselves into a people bafoft, 
there were kmgs or shepherds of meni Was it 
through community of biood? doubt it. Com- 
munity o? biood produces families, dans, possibiy 
races, but it does not produce that higher and pSrely 
moral feeling which binds men to^rether and makes 
them a people. 

It is language and religion that make a people, but 
religion is even a more powerful agent than language. 
The languages of many of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Northern America are but dialectic varieties of one 
type, but thos^ who spoke these dialects seem naver 
to have^oalesced into a people. They remained mere 
dans or wandering tribes, and even their antagonism 
to foreign invaders did not call out the sense of a 
national coherence and unity among them, faecause 
they were without that higher sense of unity which 
is called forth, or, at all events, streng^ened, by 
worshipping the same god or gods. The Greeks^ 
on the contrary, though speakijg their strongly 
marked, and I doubt whether mutually intelligible 
dialects, the Æolic, the Doric, the lonic, felt them^ 
selves at all times, even when ruled by different 
tyrants, or broken up into numerous republios, as 
one great Hdlenic people. What was ik, 

^ HeorodofeQa^ •viii. 144 —vé 
åfioyXmffWi', i«zi B^Sru iBféiueré. r« »oi Øwi« fffteé éftQrpmOt 7^ 
vpoUras ’ABtfyaiow ofyf åy e® See ‘ Edisb. BoTiofW,* 

P. 4d3* 
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preserved in their hearts, in spite of dialects/bi spite 
of d3r^sties5 in spite even of the feuds of tribes and 
the jealdlisies of states, the deep feeling of that ideal 
jonity which constitutes^a jeoplel It was their pri- 
tSlime religion; it was a. dim recoUection of the 
eommon allegiance they owed from time ^mmemorial 
to the great fafhe^ of gods and men; it^was their 
beSlief in the old Zens of Dodona, the Panhellenic 
Zeus. 

Perhaps the most signal-confirmation of this view 
that it is religion even more than language which 
supplies the foundation of nationality, is to be found 
in iiie history of the Jews, the chosen people of God. 
The language of the Jews differed from that of the 
Phenicians, the Moabites, and other neighbouring 
tribes much less than the Greek dialects differed 
from each other. But the worship of JehovjBi made 
the Jews a peculiar people, the people of Jehovah, 
separated by their God, though not by their lan* 
guage, from the people of Chemosh (the Moabites^) 
and from the worshippers of Baal and Ashtoreth. 
It was their faith in Jehovah that changed the 
wandering tribes of Israel into a nation. 

‘A people,* as ^phelling says, ‘exists only when it 
has determined itself with regard tb ita mythology. 
This mythology, therefore, cannot take its origin 
atter a national separation has taken place, ai^r 
a people has become a people: nor could it spring 
up while a people was still contained as^an invisible 
part in the whole of humanity; but its origin must 
be referred to that very pe^od of transition before 

^ * Numb. zn. 29; Jeremiab zlviii. 7: ‘ Ånd Chemosh almlj go Ibirtli 
Jnto captiTity, with his priests and his prinoes togetheir.’ 
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a peoplfe has assumed its definite existence, and when 
it is on thh point of separating and constituting itself. 
The same applies to the language of a phople; it 
becomes definite at the same time that a people be? 
comes definite^.* 

Hegel, tBe great rival of ScheUing, airived at the 
same cou^usion. In his Philo^pKy of History he 
says: ‘ The idea of God constitutes the general founda- 
tion of a people. Whatever is the form of a religion, 
the same is the form of la state^and its constitution: 
it springs from religion, so much so that the Athenian 
and the Eoman States vere possible only with the 
peculiar heathendom of those peoples, and that even 
now a Eoman Catholic state has a different genius 
and a different constitution from a Protestant state. 
The genius of •a people is a definite, individual genius 
whici^ecomes consdous of its individuality in dif- 
ferent spheres: in the character of its moral life, its 
political constitution, its art, religion and science 

But this is not an idea of philosophers only. His- 
torians, and, more particularly, the students of the 
history of law, have arrived at very mueh the same 
conclusion. Though to many of them law seems 
naturally to be the foundation of society, and the 

ft 

^ ' Voriesungen uber Fhjlosoplde der Mytihologie,* vol, i. p. 107 seq, 

* Tbongli tliese worda of Hegel’a were publiabed loiig befbre 
Sbhelliiig*s leotnres, they seem to me to breathe tbe q)iTit of ScheUing 
rather than of Hegel, and it is but &ir therefore to state that SoheiUiiig’s 
lectureB, thon^ not published, vere printed and dredated asaong 
&iendfl twenty years before they weoce déUvered at Beiiis. 
qneation of priority may seem of Httle inqpoctanoe on jnatteæs so^ 
ihese, bnt there is nevertheless much iscu&L in M 

philoscphy advanæs not ao mudi by the anewesa given to dsffibilt 
problema, as by the staridog of new pxoblemfl^ and by a sfcin g <)^ue8tioQa 
whioh no (»ae élse would thiuk cf aaldng; 
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liond that binds a nation together, those wlto look 
below 4he surface have quickly perceive(/that law 
itself, at*least andbnt law, deri’^es its authority, its 
fo{;ce, its very life, from ueligion. Sir H. Maine is no 
donbi right when, in the case of the so-called Laws 
of Manu, he rejects the idea of the Deity dSctating an 
entire code or boÆy of law, as an idea of a ^ecidedly 
moSejn origin. Yet the belief that the law-giver 
enjoyed some doser intimacy with the Deity than 
ordinary mortals, peisvades the ancient traditions of 
many nations. Thus Diodorus Siculus ( 1 . i. c. 94), 
tells us that the Egyptians believed their laws to 
have been communicated to Mnevis by Hermes; the 
Cretans held that Minos receiveJ hia laws from Zens, 
the Lacedæmonians that Lykurgos received his laws 
from ApoUon. According to the Ariafts, their law- 
giver, Zathraustes, had received his laws from the 
Good Spirit; according to the Getsø, Zamolxis re¬ 
ceived his laws from the goddess Hestia; and, ac¬ 
cording to the Jews, Moses received his laws from the 
god lao. 

No one bas pointed out more forcibly than Sir H. 
Maine that in ancient times religion as a divine 
iniluence was nnderlying and supporting every re¬ 
lation of life and every social institution. * A super- 
natural presidency,* he writes, ‘is supposed to con- 
secrate and keep together all the Cardinal institutions 
of those early times, the state, the race, and the family' 

(p. 6}. ‘The elementary group is the family; the 
®'g‘g^^gfttion of families forms the gens or the house. 
The aggregation of houses makes the tribe. The 
aggregation of tribes constitutes the commonwealth’ 

(p. 11x8). Now the family is held together by the 
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famil;^5aom (p. 191), and so were Hie gens, the tribe, 
and the bominonwealth; and strangers could-only be 
admitted to these l;^rotherhoods tfy being admitted to 
their sac^'a (p. 131)^. ^ later time, law breaks 

away from religion (p.« 193), but even tben many 
traces remain to sb5w tbat tbe bearth was tbe first 
altar, tba fatber tbe first elder, 4 isVife and cbildren 
and slayes tbe first congregation gatbered tqgetber 
round tbe sacred fire—tbe Hestia, tbe goddess of the 
bouse, and in tbe end tbe goddess of the people. To 
tbe present day, marriage, one of tbe most important 
of civil acts, tbe very foundation of civilised life, bas 
retained sometbing of tbe religions character wbicb it 
bad from tbe very bbginning of history. 

Let us see novr Tybat religion really is in those 
early ages of'^bicb we are here speaking: I do not 
mean religion as a silent power^ working in tbe beart 
of man; I mean religion in its outward appearance, 
religion as sometbing outspoken, tangible, and de- 
finite. tbat can be described and communicated to 
others. We shall find tbat in tbat sense religion 
lies witbin a very small compass. A^ew words, 
recognised as names of tbe deity; a fe^ epitbets tbat 
have been raised from tbeir material meaning to a 
bigber and mSre spiritual stage,—I mean words 
wbich expressed originally bodily strengtb, or brigbt- 
ness, or purity, and vrbicb gradually bad come to 
mean greatness, goodness, and boliness; lastly, some 

^ A very dififerent opinion is held by Varro. ‘ Vaxro propterea ae 
prius de rebus humanis, de divinis autem postea scripsisse ikestatur, 
quod prius extiterint civitates, ^einde ab eis hæo insfcituta sini .... 
sicut prior est, inquit, piotor quam tabula picta, prior &ber quam 
ædihoium: ita priores sunt oivitates quam. ea quea a dvitatibus 
instituta sunt.’ (August.' Oiv. Dei,’ 6. 4). 
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more or less technical terms expressive of sudf ideas 
as sacr^Bi altar, prayer, possibly viriue/^nå sin, 
hody and ^irit —^this is what constitutes the outward 
framevork of the incipient religions of antiqnity. If 
we look at these simple man^stations of religion, we 
see at once why reli^on, during iihose earfy ages of 
which we are here* s^aking, may really and^amly be 
called ^ sacred dialect of human speeeh; how at all 
events early religion and early language are most 
intimately connected, ^religioii depending entirely for 
its outvard expression on the more or less adequate 
resouxces of language. 

And if this dependence of early religion on language 
is once dearly understood, it foltews, as a matter of 
eouise, that -whatever dassifieation has teen found 
most useful in the Sdence of Language ought to 
prove equally useful in the Science of Eeligi^. If 
there is a truly genetic relationship of languages, the 
same relationship ought to hold together the religions 
of the -World, at least the most ancient religions 

Before we proceed therefore to eonsider the proper 
classifieatioij of religions, it will be necessary to say 
a few words on the present state of our knowledge 
with regard to the genetic relationship of languages. 

If we ccnfine oniselves to the A^iatic continent 
with its ijnportant peninsula of Europe, we find that 
in the vast desert of drifting human speeeh three, and 
only three, oases have been formed in which, before 
the beginning of all history, language bScame per- 
manen^ and traditional, assumed in faet a new 
character, a character totally ^fferent from the ori¬ 
ginal character of the fioating and constantly varying 
speeeh of human beings. These three oases of lan- 
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guag^ are known by the name of Turanian^ Semitic^ 
and Ar^/Vrin ., In these three centres, more pa^icularly 
in the Aryan and Semitic^ language ce&sed to be 
natural; its growth ,arrested, and it becanie 
permanent, solid, petrified, or, if you like, hiertorical 
speech. *1 have sdways maintained that this cen- 
iralisatijpn and traditional codlerfation of language 
could only have been the result of religi(^*and 
political influences, and I now intend to show that 
we really have dear eVidence^ of three independent 
settlements of religion, the Turanian, the Semitic, and 
the Aryan, concomitantly with the three great settle¬ 
ments of language. 

Taking Chinese for what it can hardly any longer 
be doubted that it is, viz. the earliest representative 
of Turaniaib speech, we find in China an andent 
coloiifless and unpoetical religion, a religion we might 
almost venture to call monosyllabic, eonsisting of the 
worship of a host of single spirits, repres^ting the 
sky, the sun, storms and lightning, mountains and 
rivers, one standing by the side of the oth^ without 
any mutual attraction, without any higber principle 
to hold them together. In addition to this, we likø- 
wise meet in China with the worship of ancestral 
spirits, the spftits of the departed, who ^e supposed 
to retain some cognisance of human affaqs, and to 
poflsess peculiar powers which they exercise for good 
or for evil. Tbifl double worship of hxm&m and of 
natural s^Wts constitutes the old popular religion of 
China« and it has lived on to the pres6pt 
in the lower ranks of society, iho^gh theare tewers 
above it a more elevated range of half religious and 
haJf philosophical faith, a baUef in two higher Powers 
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•which, in the language of philosopliy, may mean^orwi 
and Malter, in the language of Ethieø^ Qbod and 
Evil, but wMch in the original language of religion 
and jnythology are represente^ as Hmvm and Earth. 

It is* true that we know the ancient popular religion 
of China from the works of Oonfticius onl/, or from 
even more modern so'brces. But Confucius,,though 
he is^'c^ed the founder of a new religion, was really 
but the new preacher of an old religion. He was 
emphatically a transmijtter, nol a maker \ He says of 
himself, ‘ I only hånd on; I cannot create new things. 
I believe in the andents, and therefore I love them^/ 

We find, secondly, the andent worship of the Se^ 
mitic races, clearly marked by a ifamber of names of 
the Deity, whieh appear in the pplytheistic religions 
of the Babylonians, the Phenicians, and Garthaginians, 
as well as in the monotheistic creeds of Jews, (Chris¬ 
tians, and Mohammedans. It is almost impossible to 
characterise the religion of people so different from 
each other in language, in literature, and general 
dviHsation, so different also from themselves at dif¬ 
ferent periods of their history; but if I ventured to 
characterise the worship of all the Semitic nations by 
one word, I should aay it was pre-eminently a wor¬ 
ship of God in History, of God as affe^ting the des- 
tinies of injdividuals and races and nations rather than 
of God as wielding the powers of nature. The names 
of the Semitic deities are mostly words expressive of 
moral qualitiea; they mean the Strong, the Exalted, 
the Lord, the Eing; and they grow but seldom into 
divine personalities, definite in their outward appear- 

1 See Dr. Legge, 'Life of Oonfiioms,’ p. 96. 

* Lun-yu (§ i. a); Scihott, 'Olimesisclie Literatur,’ p. 
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åinceV>r easily to be recogniBed by strongly marked 
featurestof ,a real dramatio character. Henoe many 
of the ancient Semitic gods have a teudeucy to run 
together, and a transition from the -vrorship of 
gods to the worship gf one God required no freat 
eSbrt. in the monotonous desert, more particularly, 
the worship of single gods glided jjway almost imper- 
ceptibly into the worship of one God. If I were to 
add, as a distinguishing mark, that the SemfUc reli¬ 
gions excluded the fesunine gender in their namea 
of the Deity, or that all their female deities were only 
representatives of the active energies of older and 
sexless gods, this would be true of some only, not of 
all; and it wouldn require nearly as many limitationa 
as the statement of M. Eenan, that ihe Semitic re¬ 
ligions wer^instinctively monotheistie 

"We find lastly the ancient worship of the Aryan 
race carried to the most distant comers of the earth 
by its adventurous sonB,and easily recognised, whether 
in the valleys of India or in the forests of Germany, 
by the common names of the Deity, all originally ex- 
pressive of natural powers. Their worship is not, as 
has been so often said, a worship of nature. But if it 
had to be characterised by one yord, I should venture 
to call it a worship of G-od in Nature^ of God as ap- 
pearing behind the gorgeous veil of Nature, rather 
than as hidden behind the veil of the sanctuary of 
the human heart. The gods of the Acyan panihecm 
assume an individuality so strongly marked and peoc-* 
manent, that with the Aryans, a transition »to mono- 
theism required a pqwerful struggle, and seI3.om took 

' See my essay oa * Semitac Monoiteism,’ in ' Chips firom a Geiman 
Workshopi,* vol. i. pp. 342 380. 
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efiTect without iconoclastic revolutions or philoso^cal 
despair. 

These tbree classes of religion are not to be mis- 
taken, as little as thø three classes of language^ the 
Turflnian, the Semitie, and t'^e Aryan. They mark 
three events in the most ancient history of Ae world, 
events which have* deéermined the whole fatg of the 
human race, and of -which we ourselves still feel the 
consequ%nces in our language, in our thoughts, and in 
OUT religion. 

But the chaos which these three leaders in language, 
thought, and i'eligion, the Turanian, the Semitie, and 
the Aryan, left behind, was not altogether a chaos. 
The*stream of language from which these three chan- 
nels had separated, roUed on; the sacred fire of re^ 
ligion from which these three altars had been lighted 
was not extinguished, though bidden in smok^and 
ashea Thare was language and there was religion 
everywhere in the world, but it was natuxal and wild*- 
growing language and religion; it had no history, it 
left no history, and it is therefore incapable of that 
pecuhar scientide treatment which has been found 
applicable to a study of the languages and the religions 
of the Chinese, the Sejcdtic, and the Aryan nations. 

People wonder why the students of långuage have 
not succeeded in establishing more than th^ famiKfts 
of speech—or rather two, for the Turanian oan hardly 
he called a family, in the stilet sense of that word, 
until it has been fully proved that Chinese forms the 
centre of the two Turanian branches, the North Toia^ 
nian on one side, and the South Turanian on the 
other, that Chinese^ forms, in faet, the earliest settie- 
^ See my ^Leoture on the Stratificatioii of Langoag«^’ p. 4. 
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ment\>f that unsettled mass of epeech, which, at a 
later stage, beeame more fixed and traditional,—- 
in the north, in TungusiCy Mongolic^ Ta^oSrio^ and 
Mnnic^ and in th^ south, in Taic^ Mdlmc^ Bhotiyot^ 
and Tamulic, 

The reason why sycholajrs have discovered no mora 
than these two or three greattfamilies of speech is 
very siiiple. There were no more, and we cannot 
make more. Families of languages are very jfeouliar 
formations; they are, and they must be, the excep^ 
tion, not the rule, in the growiJi of language. There 
was always the possibility, but there never was, as 
far as I can judge, any necessity for human speech 
leaving its primitiv^ stage of mld growth and -^Sld 
decay. If it had not been for what I consider a 
purely spontaneous act on the part of the ancestors of 
the Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian races, all languages 
might for ever have remained ephemeral, answering 
the purposes of every generation that comes and goes, 
struggling on, now gaining, now losing, sometimes 
acquiring a certain permanence, but afber a seascm 
breaking up again, and carried away like blocks of 
ice by the waters that rise undemeath xihe surface. 
Our very idea of language would then have been 
something totally different from what it is now. 

For what are we doing ? 

We first form our idea of what language* ought t6 
be from those exceptional languages which were 
arrested their natural growth by social, religions, 
political, or at all events by extraneous influencea, 
and we then tum round and wonder why Æ1 lan*« 
guages are not like these two or three exceptional 
channels of speech. We might as well wonder why 
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all animals are not domesticated, or -vrliy, besi(3pøs the 
garden anemone, there sliould be endless v^ieties of 
the same »ower growing wild on tbe meadow and in 
the woods. 

Il the Turanian class, i& ^hich the original concen- 
tration was never so powerÆl in the Aryan and 
Semitic famiEes, we ^an still catch a glimpse of the 
natural growth of language, though confinefL within 
certahf limits. The different settlements of this great 
floating mass of homogeneous speech do not show 
such definite marks bf relationship as Hebrew and 
Arabic, Greek and Sanskrit, but only such sporadic 
coineidences and general structural similarities as can 
be*explained by the admission of,a primitive concen- 
tration, foUowed by a new period of independent 
growth. It would be wilful bEndness not to recog- 
nise the definite and characteristic features B^hich 
pervade the North Turanian languages: it would be 
impossible to explain the coinddencøs between Hun- 
garian, Lapponian, Esthonian, and Finnish, except on 
the supposition that there was a very early conoen- 
tration of sj)eech from whieh these dialects branched 
off. We Sets tnis less clearly in the South Turanian 
group, though I confess my surprise even here has 
always been, not thåt there should be go few, but that 
there should be even these few reEcs, attesting a 
former cSmmunity of these divergent streams of lan¬ 
guage. The point in which the South Turanian and 
North Turanian languages meet goes back as far as 
Chinese; for that Chinese is at the root of Mandshu 
and Kbngolian as well as of Siamese and Tibetan 
becomes daily more apparent Tihrough the researches 
of Mr. Edkins and other Chinese scholars. 
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I reaSily admit that there is no hurry for pronouno 
ing definitely qii these problems, and I am well^aware 
of what may be said against tbese wide generalisations 
affecting tbe ‘origin of species’ in language. My ebief 
object in publishing, morj tban twenty years ago^ my 
Letter to Brftisen ‘ On tbe Turanian Languages,’ inwbicb 
tbese views were first put forward, to counteract 
tbe dangerous dogmatic scepticism wbicb at that time 
tbreatened to stop all freedom of research, ana aU 
progress in tbe Science of Language. No method was 
tben considered legitimate for a comparative analysis 
of languages except that wbicb was, no doubt, tbe only 
legitimate method in treating, for instance, tbe Eomance 
languages, but was not tberefore tbe only possible 
method for a scientific treatment of all otber lan- 
guages. No p^pofs of relationship were tben admitted 
even fof languages outside tbe pale of tbe Aryan and 
Semitic families, except tbose wbicb bad been found 
applicable for establisbing tbe relationship between 
tbe various members of tbese two great families of 
speeeb. My object was to show tbat, during an earlier 
pbase in tbe development of language, no ^cb proofe 
ougbt ever to be demanded, because, from tbe nature 
of tbe case, tbey could not exisj>, wbile yet tbeir 
absence would m no way justify us in denying tbe 
possibility of a more distant relationship. At present 
a complete cbange bas taken place in tbe Scuence of 
Language, as in otber branches of natural scienoe. 
Owing cWefly to tbe influenoe of tbe ideas ^ieb 
Darwin bas brougbt again into tbe for$ground of all 
natural pbilosopby, students are now directin^tbOT 
attention everywbere to tbe general rather tban to 
tbe special. Every kind of cbange, under tbe name 
H 
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of development, seems now conceivable and/admis- 
sible, and when all races of men have been traced 
back lo'one common source, and even beyond the 
level of humanity, no difficulty Is felt any longer as 
td IJie possibility of a 'refationship between any of 
the so-called Turanian languages, nay, oA a common 
beginning for ail "vurieties of human speech. This 
pbase of thought in its extreme form mlf no doubt 
pass**away like the former, but these oscillations 
should teach us at least »this one lesson that no 
dictatorial authorit/*should ever stop the progress of 
science, and that nothing is so dangerous as a belief 
in our own infallibility. 

If we tum away from the Asiatic continent, the 
original home of the Aryan, the Sejnitio, and the 
Turanian languages, we find that in^Africa, too, a 
comparative study of dialects has clearly pioved a 
concentration of African speech, the results of which 
may be seen in the uniform Båntu dialects, (E^fir, 
Setchuåna, Damara, Otyiherero, Angola, Kongo, Ki- 
suahéli, etc.), spoken from the equator to the Keis- 
kamma \ North of this body of Båntu or Kafir speech, 
we have an independent settlement of Semitic speech 
in the Berber and the Galla dialects; south of it we 
have only the HotJentot and Bushman tongues, which 
are now declared by Dr. Th. Hahn to be closely allied 
to each bther. Whether there is any real linguistic re- 
lationship between these languages in the South of 
Africa and the Nubian, and even the andent Egyp- 
tian, and whether these languages were separated 

^ Bleek, ' Compajrative Ghrairunar Soutli African Xiangua^es,’ 
p. 3. See siso Dr. Bleek’s ‘Beporb conceming his Besøar^cs into the 
Bnahman Langniig^’ published in 1873. 
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from each other by the intnision of the Kafir tribea 
is a problemstile solution of which must be^lefl to 
tbe future. So mucb only is certain that tHe andent 
Egyptian represents to us an independent primeval 
conæntration of intelle^tufiil work in the country 
of the Nttø, independent, so far as we know at 
present, of the andent Aryan and Stemitic concentra- 
tion of language and religion. 

But while the spoken languages of the Ædcan 
continent enable us to perceive in a general way the 
original articulation of the prfinitive population of 
Africa—^for there is a oontinuity in language which 
nothing can destroy—^we know, and can know, but 
little of the growth and decay of African religion. 
In many places Mohammedanism and Christianity 
have swept ^way every recoUection of the ancient 
gods; «bnd even when attempts have been made by 
missionaries or travellers to describe the religions 
status of Zulus or Hottentots, they could only see the 
most recent forms of African faith, and these were 
but too often depicted in their ridiculous rather than 
in their serious character. It is here where_the theory 
of a primitive fetishism has done most mischief in 
blinding the eyes even of acouxate observers as to 
anything that might lie beyond tne growth of fetish 
worship. 

The only African religion of which we possess 
andent literary records is the religion of Egypt^ 
which has lang been a riddle to us, as it was to the 
Greeks and Romans. At last, however, thø is 
beginning to dawn on the darkest chambers Cf the 
andent temples of Bgy^ and on the deepest recesses 
of the human heart, from which sprang both the belief 
H 3^ 
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and tlie worship of thø ancient gods. At firsli sight 
nothing seems more confused, perple^ing; and un- 
promising than the religion of Egypt, exhibiting at 
one time a grovelling wgrs^ip oi animals, at another 
the Mghest flights of a mysterious wisdom, It can 
hardly be said that even now, after the detipherment 
of the ancient laifgusige of Egypt, this strangf contrast 
ha^ b^en entirely accounted for. Still no one can 
rise from the perusal of M. Le Page Eenouf s excellent 
‘HibbertLectures’ without fdeling convinced thatthere 
is reason in the religion of Egypt also, nay, that the 
growth of religions ideas there is wonderfnlly alike 
tbp growth of religions ideas amongthe Åi^an nations. 

The religion of the Egyptians was not from the first 
a mere worship of bmtes. Egyptian zoolatry belonged 
to a period of decay, and was based npen symbols de- 
rived from mythology. Egyptian, like Aryan, tnytho- 
logy dealt originally with those phenomena of nature 
which are conspicuously the result of law, such as the 
rising and setting of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars: and a recognition of law and order as existing 
throughout the nniverse, underlies the whole system 
of Egyptian religion. Like the Sanskrit Mitsb, the 
Egyptian l\£aåit, d^rived from merely sensnons im- 
pressions, became in the end the naml for moral order 
and righteonsness. 

Ent besides the seyeral powers recognised in their 
mythology, most of which haye now been traced back 
to a solar origin, the Egyptians from the very fii'St 
spoke of the One Power also, by whom the whole 
physioal and moral govermgent of the nniverse is 
directed, upon whom each indiyidual depends, and to 
whom it is responsible. And lastly they paid hononr 
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to the departed, because death waa considered as the 
beginning of ^ new life, a life that will never and. 

With all this, m^hology, as an inevitablo disease 
of language, was terribly ^gravated in Egy^t j^y 
the early development o£ art and the forms which it 
asBumed. TFhe Power which the Egyptians recogniseS 
without ^y mythological adjun<Jb, to whom no temple 
was ever raised (as little as there was in India ^ sånc- 
tuary dedicated to Para-Brahman, the Highest Brah¬ 
man), ‘who was not grafen on^stone/ 'whose shrine 
was never found with painteå figures,* *who had 
neither ministrants nor offerings,* and ‘whose abode 
was unknown,* must practically have been forgotten 
by the worshipperS* of the magnificent temples of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, Abydos, Thebes, or Dendera, 
where quite «ther deities received the homage of 
prayej^ and praise, and sacrifice. Efforts, however, 
are visible, in Egypt as in India, to ding to the notion 
of the unity of God The ‘ self-existent, or self- 
becoming One, the One, the One of One, the One 
without a second' (as in Sanskrit, svayambhfi, Ekam 
advitiyam), ‘ the Beginner of becoming, from the first, 
who made all things, but was not made,* are expres- 
sions constantly met with in the j:eligious texts, and 
applied to this br that god (henotheistically), each in 
his tum being considered as the supreme Go^ of gods, 
the Maker and Creator of all things. Thus Eå., origi¬ 
nally the sun, proceeding from Nu, ‘the fether of.tite 
goda,* and limself the father of Shu (air) md 
(dew), was worshipped ae the supreme 
Osiris, the eldest of thp five children of Seb 
and Nut (heaven), ‘greater than his father, more 
jowerful than his mother,* the husband of Isis, the 
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fatter of HoruSj was anotter representation of the 
BUH, conceived cliiefly in his eharaeter- of conqueror 
of darkness (Set). Bå, we read, ‘p the soul of Osiris, 
ai^ Osiris the soul of Horns again is a name 
of th^ sun, originally of the saoming sun, 'whose eyes 
are restored at the dawn of da^/ Thoth represents 
the moon, ‘ the measÆrer of the earth/ * the distribntor 
of tirae/ and, at last, the inventor of letters and arts. 
Truly does M. Le JPage Renouf remark: ‘ Sanskrit 
scholars who do not^know a word of Egyptian, and 
Egyptologists who do not know a word of Sanskrit, 
will give different names to these personages. But the 
comparative mythologist will hardly hesitate about 
assignijQg his real name to eadh of them, whether 
Aryan or Egyptian.' 

We may sum up in the words of Mariette: ' On 
the summit of the Egyptian pantheon hovers* a sole 
God, immortal, nncreate, invisible, and bidden in the 
inaccessible depths of his own essenee. He is the 
creator of heaven and earth; he made all that e^ists, 
and nothing was made without him. This is the God, 
the knowledge of whom was reserved for the initiated, 
in the sanctuaries. But the Egyptian mind could not, 
or would not, remain at this sublime altitude. It 
considered the world, its formatioi? the principles 
which govem it, man and his earthly destiny, as an 
immense drama in which the one Being is the oixly 
actor. All proeeeds from him, and all retums to him. 
But he has agents who are his own persSnified attri- 
butesu who become deities in visible forms, limited in 
their aetivity, yet partaking of his own powers and 
qualities K* 

* In thiø aooonnt of the Egyptian religion I haye ohiefly foUowed M. 
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I£ we tum from Africa to America, we find there in 
the North numerous langaages as witnesses of andent 
migrations, but of jrncient religion we have hardly 
anything. In the South^wa know of two linguisj^o 
and political centres; and there, in Mexico and Peru, 
we meet with curious^though not always trustworthy, 
traditions^ of an ancient and weH-eslablished system 
of religions faith and worship. 

Lastly, as it is possible to reconstroct an original 
Polynesian language fronf what is common to the dia- 
lects of the islande reaching from America to Africa 
(Madagascar), fragments of an original Polynesian 
religion also are gradually brought to fight, whiish 
would amply repay <he laboura of a new Humboldt. 

The Science of Religion has this advantage o^er the 
Science of Language, if advantage it may be called, 
that it several cases where the latter has materials 
suflGlcient to raise problems of the highest importance, 
but not suf&dent for their satisfactory solution, the 
former has no materials at all that would justify even 
a mere hypothesis. La many parts of the world where 
dialects, however d^enerate, still allowjas a dark 
glimpse of a distant past, the old temples have com- 
pletely vanished, and the very names of the andent 
deities are deaSi forgotten. We know notbing, we 
must be satisfied with knowing nothing, and^the true 
scholar leaves the field which proves all tiie more 
attractive to the dabblers in a priori theories. 

But eveifif it were otherwise, the studentB of reSKn 
gion would, I think, do well to follow the exangde of 

lie PageBenoufs 'Hibbert Lectnjes’ 18^9, 'Lecteresoftihe On^in 
and Gfowtli of BeligicHi, as iUnstrsied by the Beiigios of Anrøeiti 
Xgypt;' also De Xtong^ *Sizr la BeUgion des ancieiDS Égyptiens,* m 
* Aimales de Pbilosc^hfø Chr^leimfl^' 1869. 
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tlie students of language, and to serve their fixst ap- 
pren^qpship in a comparative study of Jhe Aryan and 
Semitio feligions. If it can be proved that the reli¬ 
gions of the Aryan natipn^ are united by the same 
bonds of a real relationship -yhich have enabled us to 
treat their languages as so many^varieties 6f the same 
type, and if thé* saine faet can be establighed with 
refSrence to the Semitio world, the field thus opened 
is vast enough, and its careful clearing and cultivation 
will oceupy several generations of scholars. And this 
original relationship, 1 believe, can be proved. Names 
of the principal deities, words also expressive of the 
most essential elements of religion, such as sprayer, 
sacrijice, altar^ spiri% law, and have been pre- 
served among the Aryan and among the Semitio 
nations, and these relics admit of one explanation 
only, After that, a comparative study of Ole Tu- 
ranian religions may be approached with better hope 
of success^ for that there was not only a primitive 
Aryan and a primitive Semitio religion, hut likewise 
a primitive Turanian religion, before each of these 
primeval i^ces was broken up and became separated 
in language, worship, and national sentiment, admits, 
I believe, of little dgubt at present. 

Let us begin with our own ancestOrs, the Aryans. 
In a leeture which I delivered in this place some years 
ago, I diew a sketch of what the life of the Aryans 
muat have been before their first separation, that is, 
before the time when Sanskrit was spokéh in India, 
or Greek in Asia Minor and Europe. The outline of 
that sTketch and the colours with which it was fllled 
were simply taken from language. We argued that 
it would be possible, if we took aU the words which 
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exist m the same form in French, Italian, 
ish, to show what words, and therefore 
must have been known to the people who flid not as 
yet speak French, fialiai^ apd Spanish, but who spoke 
that language which pr^eded these Romance dialAts. 
We happSn to knaw that language: it was Latin; 
but if did not know a wor4 of •Latin or a single 
chapter of Roman history, we should still be ^If, by 
using the evidence of the words which are oommon to 
all the Romance languages, to draw some kind of pie- 
ture of what the principal thougnts and oceupations 
of those people must have been who lived in Italy a 
thousand years at least before the time of Charle- 
magne, We could* easily prove that those people 
must have had kings and laws^ temples and palaces, 
aflips and eaveiagea^ high roads and bridges^ and nearly 
all th^ ingrevents of a highly dvilised Ufe. We could 
prove this, as I said, by simply taking the names of 
all these things as they oceur in French, Spanish, and 
Italian, and by showing that as Spanish did not bor- 
row them from French, or Italian from Spanish, ihey 
must have existed in that previous stri^um of lan¬ 
guage from which these three modern Romance dia- 
lects took their origin. 

Exaetly the'^same kind of argument enabled us to 
put together a kind of mosaic pieture of the earliest 
civilisation of the Åryan people before the time of 
their separation. As we £nd in Greek, Lalin, and 
Sanskrit, %lso in Slavonic, Celtic, and 
same word for house, we are fully justafied in 
ing that before any of these languages had asenmed a 
Separate existence, a thousand years at lea^t before 
•kgamemnon and before Manu, tiae ancestors of the 
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Aryaa races "were no longer dwellers in tents, but 
builders of permanent houses \ As we find the name 
for to-wn *tbø same in Sanskrit and Greek^, we csan 
conclude with equal certainty that, if not towns, in 
ouf s^se of the word, at Æ events strongholds or 
camps were known to the AryaMS before ©reek and 
before Sanskrit was epoken. As we find the name 
for king the same in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Celtic^ we know again that some kind of kingly 
govermnent was established« and recognised by the 
Aryans during the saiiie pre-historic period. 

I must not allow myself to be tempted to draw the 
whole of that picture of primeval civilisation over 
ag^*. I only wish to call back^to your recoUectioii 
the faet that in exploring together the ancient archives 
of language, we found that the highest. God had re- 
ceived the same name in the ancient mythol(5gy of 
India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had retained 
that name, whether worshipped on the Himalayan 
mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on the 
Capitol, or m the forests of Germany. I pointed out 
that his name was Dyaus in Sanskrit, Zeu8 in Greek, 
Jovi-s in Latin, Tiu in Qerman; but I hardly dwelt 
with suflBlcient stren^h on the startling nature of this 
discovery. These names are not mer® names: they 
are historical facts, ay, facts more immediate, more 
trustworthy, than many facts of medieval history. 
These words are not mere words, but they bring 
before us, with aU the vividness of an eiænt which 

* Sk. danu^ domns, Goth. tumjan, *to build,’ SI. dom; Sk. 
Te«, ottéoSf vious, Goth. veih-s. 

» Sk. pur, purt, or purt, Gk. v 6 \ts} Sk. v 4 stu, ‘house,’ Gk. 

® Sk. Eågr, T&ffasx, lez, Groth. råks, Ir. ric^h. 

* See 'Séiected Essays,’ vol. i. p, 317 seq. 
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we witnessed ourselves but yesterday, the ancestors 
of the whole ^yan race, thousands of years Jlt may 
be before Homer and the Veda, worshipping unseea 
Being, under the selfsar^e pame, the hest, the most 
exalted name which they could find in their vocaBu- 
lary—undSr the name of Idght and Sky. 

And U8 not tum away, avd ^y that this was, 
afber all, but nature-worship and idolatry. Ho,J.t Vas 
not meant for that, though it may have been degraded 
into that in later times, T>yaus did not mean the blue 
sky, nor was it simply the sky personified: it was 
meant for something elae. We have in the Veda the 
invocations Dyaus pitar^ the Greek ZeiJ Trirtp, the 
Latin Jupiter; and*that means in all the three lan- 
guages what it meant before these three languages were 
tom asunder*-it means Heaven-Father 1 These two 
word^are not mere words; they are to my mind the 
oldest poem, the oldest prayer of mankind, or at least 
of that pure branch of it to which we belong—and I 
am as firmly convinced that this prayer was uttered, 
that this name was given to the unknown God before 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Gr^k, as^ when 
I see the Lord’s Prayer in the languages of Polynesia 
and Melanesia, I feel eertain thaJ it was first uttered 
in the languagS of Jerusalem. We little thought when 
we heard for the first time the name of Jupiter, de¬ 
graded it may be by Homer or O vid into a seolding 
husband or a fadthless lover, what sacred records % 
enshrined^ that unholy name. We ^sSl W 
leam the same lesson again and again ån tifcø 
of Beligion, viz. that the place whereon we Sand Ja 
holy ground. Thousands of years have paesed since 
the Aryan nations separated to travel to the North 
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and tlie South, the West and the East. They nave 
each formed their languages, they have^each founded 
empires amd pMlosopHes, they have each built temples 
and razed them to the ^romd; they have all grown 
older, and it may be wiser a^d better; but when they 
search for a name for what is most exaltdd and yet 
most near and dear^to every one of us, when they 
wish to express both awe and love, the infinite and 
the fiÆte, they can but do what their old fathers did 
when gazing up to the etewial sky, and feeling the 
presence of a Being a'^ far as far and as near as near 
can be, they can but combine the selfsame words, and 
utter once more the primeval Aryan prayer, Heaven- 
Falher, in that form whieh will endure for ever, ‘ Our 
Father, which art in heaven.’ 

Let us now tum to the early region of the 
Semitic nations. The Semitic languages, it iS well 
known, are even more closely connected together 
than the Aryan languages, so much so that a com* 
parative grammar of the Semitic languages seems to 
have but few of the attractions possessed by a 
comparative study of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
Semitic sc£olars complain that there is no work 
worth doing in comparing the grammars of Hebrew, 
Syiiao, Arabic, and Ethiopic, for they have only to be 
placed side by side^ in order to show their close 
relationsHip. I do not think this is quite true, and 
I still hope that M. Kenan will carry out his original 
design, and, by including not only the literary 
branches of the Semitic family, but also the ancient 
dialectfe of Phænicia, Arabia, Babylon, and Nineveh, 
produee a comparative grammar of the Semitic lan- 

» See Bimaea’fi 'CSiriBtiaiuty and Mankind,’ vol. iii. p. 246 
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guage# that may hold its place by the side of Bopp’s 
great work on the Comparative Qrammar f the 
Aryan Languages. 

But what is stiU Saore sururising to me is that no 
Semitic scholar should have' followed the exainple*of 
the Arya» scholars, ^nd collected from the different 
Semitic dialects those common^i w(Jrds which must 
have exisfed before Hebrew was Hebrew, before Syriac 
was Syriac, and before Arabic was Arabic, arnf from 
which some kind of idea*might be formed as to what 
were the principal thoughts add occupations of the 
Semitic race in its earliest undivided state. The 
materiale seem much larger and much more easily 
accessible^. And though there may be some difficulty 
arising from the close contact which continued to 
exist between^several branches of the Semitic family, 
it wo»ld suxely be possible, by means of phonetio 
rules, to distinguish between common Semitic words, 
and words borrowed, it may be, by the Arabs from 
Aramæan sonrces. The principal degrees of rela- 
tionship, for instance, have common names a^ong 
the Semitic as among the Aryan nations, and if it 
was important to show that tiie Aryans had named 
and recognised not only the natural members of a 
fanuly, such as^father and mother, son and daughter, 
brother and sister, but also the more distant members, 
the father and mother-in-law, the son and laughter- 
in-law, the brother and sister-in-law, would it not be 
of equal interest to show that the Semitic Jbad 

reached the same degree of civilisation long 
time of the laws of Moses? 

^ Se® Bnasen’B ' Ohristiaiiity' and Mankind,’ vol. iii. p* 246, iv. 
p. 346 - 
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Confiiung ouxaelves to the more immediate'object 
of OUT reseaxcbes, we see “without difficulty, that the 
Semitic, hke the Aryan languages, possess a number 
of names of the Deity in commoli, which must have 
esSstgd before the Southirt^ or Arahic, the Northern 
or AramaiCi the Middle or tiehrjuic branches became 
permanently separatgd, and which, therefore, allow us 
aninsight into the religions conceptions of the once 
United Semitic race long before Jehovah was wor- 
shipped by Abraham, or Baalwas invokedin Phænicia, 
or El in Babylon. 

It is true, as I pointed out before, that the meaning 
of many of these names is more general than the 
original meaning of the names .of the Aryan gods. 
Many of them signify Fowerfal^ Ym&rahle^ Exaltedy 
King^ Lord^ and they might seem, ^erefore, like 
honorific titles, to have been given independeatly by 
the different branches of the Semitic family to the 
gods whom they worshipped each in their own sanc- 
tuaries. But if we consider how many words there 
were in the Semitic languages to express greatness, 
strength, or lordship, the faet that the same ap¬ 
pellatives oceur as the proper names of the deity in 
Syria, in Carthage, in Babylon, and in Palestine, 
admits of one hisforical explanatio* only. There 
must have been a time for the Semitic as well as 
for the Aryan races, when they fixed the names of 
their deities, and that time must have preceded the 
formation of their separate languages and separate 
religions. 

On5 of the oldest names of the deity among the 
ancestors of the Semitic nations was Él It meant 
Strong. It oceurs in the Babylonian inscriptions as 
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Hu, Gfbd and in the very name of Bab-il, ih.e gate or 
temple of H. In Hebrew it occurs botb in its^neral 
sense of strong or hero, and ae a name of God. We 
have it in Beth-elythe houee of God, and in many 
other names. If used ’^tli the artide as the 

Strong Orne, or the. God, it always is meant in thø 
Old Testament for Jehovah, th^ tns God. El, how- 
ever, alT^ays retained its appellative power, ani wø 
find it applied therefore, in parts of the Old TestSment, 
to the gods of the gentiles also. 

The same El was worshipjlbd at Byblus by the 
Fhænidans, and he was called there the son of Heaven 
and Earth^. His father was the son of Eliu% the 
most high God, whoihad been killed by wild animals. 
The son of Ehun, who succeeded him, was dethxoned, 
and at last slg-in by his own son whom Philo iden- 
tifies ^th the Greek Ejonos, and represents as the 
presiding deity of the planet Saturn®. In the Himy- 
aritic inscriptionB, too, the name of El has been 
discovered*, and more lately in many Arab proper 
names®, but as a deity El was forgotten among the 
Arabs from the very earliest times. 


^ Scihrader, in ihe 'Zeitsdhiifb der Degtsehen Idaigenldudischen 
GeeellBchafl,* vol. rfiii. p. 350; xxvi. p. 180. 

3 Bunaen, 'Egypt/ iv. 187. ^ Eragmenia Hist. Græc.* voU iii. 

P- 567- 

* 'Fragmenta Hiat. Gwac.* vol. iii. pp. 567-571. That El is the 

presiding deity of the planet Satam aooording to the Chaldsaans is also 
condrmed by^iodorus Sioulus, ii. pp. 30-33. See idso Eosebins, 
'Præp. evang." L o. z. p. 90, ed Gaisford, TohmPf ^ of 'So&wrer 

irpoffayopeéavfftf and Bemays’ notes, * Zxl Suudmniathon,’ in Hheis. 
Mns. 1S64, p. 632, who cozrects *B\ov into*n\. * 

* Oaiander, 'Zeitsohrift der Bentschen Moigeiiliind^chen Oesell- 
schaft,’ voL X. p. 61. 

* Holdeke^ 'Monatsberiohte der BerL Akadsisiey* x88o, p. 768. 
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With the name of JSrZ, PMlo comiected the name of 
MloMm, tlie plural of UloaL In the battie between 
JEJl and Lii father, the allies of M, he says, were called 
JEloeim, as those who were with kronos were called 
KrOnipi^. This is^ no dbuBt, a very tempting ety- 
mology of Eloah; but as the bgst Semiti* scholars, 
and particularly •Professor Fleischer, have declared 
agaijist it, we shall have, however reluct6.ntly, to 
surrender it. 

Eloah is the same word the Årabic, Håh^ God. 
In the singular, Eloah is used in the Bible synonym- 
ously with El; in the plural it may mean gods in 
general, or false gods, but it becomes in the Old Tes- 
tanlent the recognised name of the true God, plural 
in form, but singular in meaning. In Arabic, Ilåh^ 
without the article, means a God in general: with 
the article Al-Ilå»h, or Allåh®, becomes the name of 
the God of Mohammed, as it was the name of thø 
God of Abraham and of Moses. 

The origin of Eloah or Ilåh has been frequently dis- 
cussed by European as well as by native scholars. 
The Kåmhs says that there were twenty, Mohammad 
El Fåsi that there were thirty, opinions about it. 

Professor Fleischer®, whose jud^ent in such matters 
c 

‘ ‘ Fra^enta Hisb. Græo/ vol. iil. p. 568, 18 : w 82 a^iÅjuxxot "HXov 
TOV Kpåvov ’E\oc2/i iirfKk'^ 9 Tjaav, åis hv Kpåvtot oh'ot ^ofav ol \ty 6 iuvoi 
kvi Kpåvov. ^ The plund of El, i. e. Ellm, gods, occurs m Phænician; 
Noldeke, L c, p. 775. 

^ »Xll, »Sh On the original meamiig of this Allåh aee 

Sprenger, 'Mohammad,’ i. p. 286. 

® See a note by Professor Heischer in Delitzsoh, * Commentar Cher 
die G^en^is/ 3rd ed., 1860, p. 64; aleo 'Zøitschrift der Deutsohen 
Morgønlandisohen Gfeøellschafb/ vol. x. p. 60; and ‘ Sitzungsberichte 
der konigl. Sdchaischen Gesellsohaft der Wissensohafben, Philosoph. 
Hist. ClaBB^* v<d. xviii (x866), pp. 290-392. Pr. W. Wright adopta 
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we may trust implicitly, traces El^ the streng one, 
back to a rootfS^ (with middle vav, aval), to ba thick 
and dense, to be fle^by and strengt. But Tie takes 
Eloak or Håh for an ab^ra^t noun, in the sense 
fear®, deiived from a totally different root, toz, o/afe, 
to be agitfted, confottnded, perplexed. From mean- 
ing fear, Moah came to mean the object of fear or 
reverence, and thus rose to be a name of God. ^ilihe 
same way we find pachad, which means fear, used in 
the sense of God; Gen. s±xi. 4!^—' Except the God of 
my father, the God of Abraham, and the fear of Isaac 
had been with me.’ And again, v. 54—‘And Jacob 
Bware by the fear of his father Isaac.' In AramaJe, 
dachlå, fear, is the réeognised name for God or for an 
idol, while in Sanskrit also, Brahman is called ‘a 
great fear®.’ 

The^ame ancient name appears also in its feminine 
form as Alldt\ Herfamous temple at Tåif, ih Arabia, 
was second only in importance to the sanetuary at 
Mekkah, and was destroyed at the command of Mo- 
hammed. The worship of Alldty however, was not 
confined to this one place; and there can be no doubt 
that the Arabian goddess Alilat, mentioned by He^ 
rodotus®, is the same as the Alidt the Korån, 

ProfesBor Heisdber’s derivation; likewise Profeesor Knenen in his 
work, ‘ Be Gkjdsdienst van Israel,’ p. 45. 

^ IføofesBor Noldeke, L o. p. 774, assigns to this root the meaning of 
being in &ont, leading. 

* Knenen, ‘Religion of Israel/ i. p. 41, Bloah is only nsed hy poets, 
and its primitive meamng is * fear.* henoe, * that wHoh is fi^ared.* 

* Ka^Aa-upanishad, vi. 2, mohad bhayam vayiam ndyaftapn yaA.* 

* Osiander, ' Zeitscshrifi; der Beutsohen Morgenlfindis^kaa^ekseU- 

* s 

sdhaft/ vii. 479-482, t^UJl Allåt, goddess, is (xtotraoted firoan |jk 
Al-nåhat. ^ 

* Herod. iii. 8: *Oyofx&Cov(n (oi *ApétfiuH) rhv fihf Atéwffoy *OpoTåk, 

1 
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Anotlier famous name of the deity, traces of which 
eau found among most of tke Semitic nations, is 
Baal^ OT* Bel The Assyrians and Babylonians^ the 
Phænicians and Oarthaginians, the Moabites and 
Pfiilistines, and, we musf a<fd, the Jews also, all knew 
of Bel or Bnal as a great, or even as the supreme 
God, Baal canhar(Jlybe considered as a strange and 
fox«i^ god in the eyes of the Je-wish people, who, in 
spite of the protests of thø Hebrew prophets, wor- 
shipped him so constantly iathe groves of Jerusalem^. 
Ee was felt by them ^Imost as a home deity, or at aU 
events, as a Semitic deity, and among the gods whom 
the fathers servedon thø other side of theflood,Baalor 
Bel held most likely a very prominent place. Though 
originally one \ Baal became divided into many divine 
personalities through the influence of Joeal worship. 
We høar of a Baal-tsur, Baal-tsidon, Baal-tars,«Drigia' 
ally the Baal of Tyre, of Sidon, and Tarsus. On two 
candelabra found in the Island of Malta we read the 
Phænician dedication to ‘ Melkarth, the Baal of Tyre.* 


T^i/ Si Oipavbpf *AXiA.(£t. Ih Herod i. 131,138, this name is corrupted 
io'^AXiTra, See Osiander, * Zeitsohnft der Deutsohen Morgenlandisohen 
Gesellsohaft,’ vol, il pp ^8a, 483. Sprenger, ‘Mohammad,* 1 p, 292, 
says, * I hesiiate to identify the Alilat of Herodoéas with the al-Lftt of 
TtjiS, for even if it eoold he proved that this goddess had heen worshipped 
in his he (Herodottus) wonld not have heard of her. Arahia and 
its worship extended at that time far to the Korth, and onø should 
compare the importance of PaLmyra with that of 2 %yif. Seoondly, thue 
form L&t is purer Arabic and older than Ilåt, alway^ supposing that 
the root is and not alh/ See also his 'Eeinarks on Arabian idols,’ 
h c. p,^36i. Orotal has been explained as or '£re’ of El, 

Kuenen, 'Beligion of Israel,’ vol i. p. 228 

* * Fragmenta Hist Oræo.’ vol. ii. p. 498, 2, 

* Ibid. vol, iii p 568, 21. 

* M, de Vqgui, ‘Journal Asiatique/ 1867, p. 135. 
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At Shechem Baal was worshipped as Baal-herith^^ sup- 
posed to nieai\ the god of Beatles; at Ekrcyi the 
PMlistines worshipped him as BaaUzthuh\ Ihe lord 
of flies, "while the Moabiteg, ^d the Jews too, knew 
him also by the name of B(mUpeor\ On Phænieian 
Goins Baal ft called Båal-Shåmaylm, on Palmyrenian 
inscriptions (de Vogiié, No. 73)f B^al-shamén, the 
Baal of heaven, whieh is the Beelsamén of Philo, idéh.-- 
tified by him with the sun^. * When the heat became 
oppressive, the ancient raCtes of Phænieia,’ he says, 
‘ lifted their hånd heavenward to the sun. For him 
they considered the only God, the lord of heaven, 
calling him Beel-samén®, whieh with the Phænidai^ 
is lord of heaven, and with the Greeks Zens/ We 
likewise hear of BaaUm^ or many Baals or gods. 
And in the same way as by the side of the male Ilåh 
OT AllM we found a female Allåt^ we also find by the 
side of the male Baal, a female deity BaaUy the Biltu 
of the Assyrians ^ the Baaltis of the Phænicians. It 
may be that the original conception of female deities 
difiers among Semitic and Aryan nations, and that 
these feminine forms of Allåh and Baal were at first 
intended only to express the energy or activity, or the 

1 JudgøB Tiii. 33 ; i£ 4. * 2 Kings i. 2, 3,'16. 

3 Numbers xrv. 3. 

^ 'Fragmenta Bast. Qræc ’ vol. iii. p. 565, 5. It is impossible to 
chMige ^Xiov to ^\ov, becaiose Bl or Kronos is znentioned afterwards. 

3 Jb this the same as Barsamus, mentdoned by Moses of Ohewe 
(His. Arm. voL i*p. 13) as a deified hero worshipped by the Syiia(»8 1 
Or is Barsamus the Son of Heaven 1 See Bawliiiioi), 'Andeat 
Monardbies,’ vd. i. p. 116. ^ 

3 See Sbhrader, 'Zeitsoihiiffc der Deufcschen Moigenl. Ge&eiQst^afi^* 
zxvi. p. 193, Professor Noldeke is inclined to treal 'Abraham and 
Sarah/ 'the High Pather and the PrinoeSs^’ as a stmflar originally 
divine pair. 

I a 
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coUectiye powers of the deity, not a separate being, 
least ^f^aU a wife. This opinion^ ia certainly con- 
fiimed when we see that in m^ny Carthaginian in- 
Bfiriptions the goddess Tqnii is ealled theface of Baal% 
and* that in the inscription of Eshmunazar, ihe Sido- 
nian Astarte is ealled the namé of JBaal^ In eoursø 
of time, however, fcis abstract idea was ^upplanted 
by tkat of a female power, and even a mfe, and as 
such we find Baaltia worshipped by Phænicians^, 
Babylonians, and AssyTianS^ for the name of Mylitta 
in Herodotus® is, according to Dr. Oppert, a mere cor- 
ruption of Baaltis. 

* Another female goddess is Ashtoreth or Ashtaroth 
(plural), a name which presnpposes a masculine deity, 
Ashtar. Traces of this god or goddess have been dis- 
covered in the Ishtar of the Babyloraan inscriptions, 
where Ishtar is always feminine, the Queen of heaven 
and earth*^. A Palmyrene inscription also, according 
to some authorities, and the Moabite stone speak of 
the same deity. In her case, however, the female 
character became preponderant, and as such she was 
worshipped, not only by Carthaginians, Phænidans, 
and Philistines, but hkewise by the Jews® when they 
forsook the Lord^ and served Baal and Ashtaroth 
The Syrians ealled her ’Atharathah* the Atargatis of 
Straboi®- The Phænicians ealled her Astarte, and by 

^ De Yogué, * JouniBl Asiatique,' 1867, p. 138. 

* 'Era^enta Hist. Græc.* vol. iii. p. 569^ 25. 

® Ibid. Tol, iv p 283, 9. ® Herod, i. 131, 199. 

^ See Sohrader, d. D. H. G. zxvi. p. 169. 

* I Engs xi. 5 ; also Genesis ariv. 5. ® Judges ii. 13. 

See Noldeke, 'E. d. D. M, G.* zxiv. 92, 109; Strabo, p, 667, 42; 
636, 48. 
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tbat oiÆinous name sbe became known to Greeks and 
Eomans. Sbe may have been a moon-goddess, as 
Kuenensupposes {‘Religion of Israel,* vol. i. p.*9o), and 
sbe was originally a immen virginale before ber service 
degenerated into wild excesse^ Wben Jeremiab sp^aks 
of tbe Quean of Hea^en^, tbis is probably meant for 
Astarte, or Baaltis. Even in Soutbern Arabia tbere 
are traces' jf tbe worsbip of tfiis ancient goddess. 
For in Sanå, tbe ancient Capital of tbe Him5Æritio 
kingdom, tbere was a xnagni£cent palace and temple 
dedicated to Venus (Bait Gbunidån), and tbe name of 
Athtar bas been read in tbe Hlmyaritic inscriptions: 
nay, it is preceded in one place by tbe verb in tbe 
masculine gender^. 

Anotber word meaning originally king, wbicb 
must bave begi fixed upon as a name of tbe Deity 
in pre-Mstoric times, is tbe Hebrew Mélech, We find 
it in Moloch^ wbo was worsbipped, not only in 
Cartbage, in tbe Islands of Grete and Rbodes, but 
likewise in tbe valley of Hinnom. We find tbe same 
word in Milcom, tbe god of tbe Ammonites, wbo bad 
a sanctuary in Mount Olivet ®; and tbe gods Adram- 
melech and Anammelech, to wbom tbe Sepharvites 
bumt tbeir cbildren in tbe fire ^ seem again but local 
varieties of tbe same ancient SemiÆc idol. 

^ Jer. Toi i8, D^QijSn nsjo. 

^ OBionder, * ZeitBchxift der Deuts<^en Horg6BlaTidiBdhe& Q^séll- 
soliaft.’ vii. p. 472 ; Gildemeieter, 'Zeitsch. der D. M. G.* vol. zziv. 
pp. 180, 181; Jjenoxmazil^ 'Comptee-rendus des séajioeB de TA^ad, 
d6s Inscriptions et Belles-lettres do Tannéc 1867;* Xiovj, 
der B. M. G.’ vol. zziv. p. 189. 

* 2 iEangs zsdii. 13. 

* 2 Eings xTii. 31. Tliere was also an Ass^rian god Adar, aee 
SdbradeET, Z. d. D. H. G. xxvi. pp. 140« 149, and anoUter god Ann, see 
Solurader, 1 , c. pi 141. 
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Adonåi, which in Hebrew means my lord, and in 
the OJd Testament is nsed exclusively of Jehovali, 
appears^in Phænida as the name of the Supreme 
Deity, and after under^oyig manifold mythological 
transformations, the same name has become familiar 
to us through the Greek tales about tEe beantiful 
yonng Adonis, foyed by Aphrodite, and killed by the 
wild boar of Ares. 

Elyån^ which in Hebrew means the Highest, is nsed 
in the Old Testament as a predicate of God. It occurs 
also by itseK as a n£me of Jehovah. Melehizedek is 
called emphatically the priest of El Elyån, the priest 
of the most high God. 

But this name again is not restricted to Hebrew. 
It occurs in the Phænician cosmogony as Eliun^ the 
highest God, the Father of Heaven,iWho was the 
father of El Dr. Oppert has identided thi* Eliun 
with the Einus mentioned by Damascius. 

Another word nsed in the Bible, sometimes in 
combination with El, and more freqnently alone, as 
a name of the supreme deity, is Shadddi the violent 
or powerfiil. It has been derived from a kindred root 
to that which has yielded the snbstantive Shéd^ 
meaning demon Syriac and in the language of 
the Talmnd, and the plural jShedim,% name for false 
gods or idols in the Old Testament. M. de Vogué® 
snppose'i that it was the same name as Set or Sed of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. It occurs there as the name 
of a god introduced by the Shepherds, and having 
Baal^as one of his epithets. Lepsius®, however, is op- 

^ '"rtf or ® ‘Journal Asiatique/ 1867, p. 160. 

• Lepsius, 'Der ørste Aeg. Gotrterkreis/ p. 48. See also Noldék^ 
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posed io tilis identification, The same deity Shaddai, 
the Powerfulj^has, by a elever conjecture, begn dis- 
covered as one of the deities worahipped by the 
andent Phænidans \ 

While these names of the Deity and some more 
are shared?in commen by all, or by the most im- 
portant branches of the Semitif family, and must 
therefore liave existed previons to the first Sgimtic 
separation, there are others which are generally sup- 
posed to be peculiar to one or the other branch. They 
either started into existence after the firat Semitic 
Separation, or at all events they became in after times 
the peculiar gods of their own peculiar people, such 
as Chemosh of the Moabites, Milcom of thø Am- 
monites, Ashtaroth of the Sidonians^. 

Thus the najne of Jehovah, or Jahveh^, as it seems 
originally to have been pronounced^ has generally 
been supposed to be a divine name peculiar to the 
Jews. It is true that in a well-known passage of 
Lydus, lAO ® is said to have been the name of God 
among the Ohaldæans. But granting that lAO was 
the same word as Jahveh or Jehovah or Jah (as in 

*ZnT Kritik des A. T.* p. i6o, note ; and Cheyn^ in the Academy, 1875, 
p. 653. 

^ Bunsen, 'EgyptJ* iv. 221; De Vogiié, ‘MÆanges d’Axcih4ologie,’ 
p. 77. See also Noldeke, 1. o p. 775. 

® 1 Kings ri. 5, 7; 2 Eings mi. 13; Jndges ri. 23, 24. n 

® Theodoret ‘Quæst. xv. ad Exodum’ (420 xaXovai Bia&rÅ 

Sa/iapetTai lABE^ 'lovSeuoi 82 lAH. Diod. Sio. i. 94 (59 B. O.) : wapå 82 
Toå *Ioi;8a/wy rbv *1«^ ijnKdKoT&pÆPov tc. t. X. 

* See Knenen, ^Hibbert Leotnzes,* p. 308. 

* Lydns, * De Menribus,’ iv. 38, 14 : 01 XaXSaTcii HBy I^ Xi- 

yovffit dvri toø øfiff vorjråv' Tp ^oivlicosv yXéciPff røJ 82 W&Aax®® 

Xéyércu, oXcv 6 Mp ir<5Xoi«, T/>vTfffrty 6 i^fluvpyét: Bnnseii, 

'EgypV i’v. 193; Benan, ‘Sandhoniathoo,* p, 44, noteu And see 
Di^oms Sictdns, i. 94, 2. 
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HaUelu-jah), may not Lydus by the Chaldæaife have 
simply meant tbe Jews? We should be driven to 
a different conclusion, if Jahu did really occur as a 
divine name in tbe Assyiian inskriptions. Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, bowever, to 'wlfom I applied for informa¬ 
tion, declares himself to be donj3tful, as 3 ?st, wbetber 
the Jahu who is mentioned in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tiops is really an Assyrian name. He thinkif it may be 
a Syfian word that found an entrance into Assyrian, 
lifce several other foreign vords. Other scholars, on 
the contrary, such as S^rofessor Schrader, express them¬ 
selves less doubtfully on this point, and claim Jahu 
as one of the old Assyrian gods. Nay, they now go 
even a step further, and trace his first beginning back 
to Accadian. Thus Professor Delitzsch maintains that 
the simple sound I signified in Accadian ‘god* and. 
‘the supreme god/ just as Ui, ila (Hebrew fl) did; 
that the Assyrians pronounced this I with the nomi- 
native termination ia-u; that accordingly the character 
for I was called by the Assyrians ia-u; and that it 
can only be regarded as an accident that hitherto 
Ya-u, as the name of the deity, has not been met with 
in any Assyrian inscription^ 

It is difficult either to accept or to reject statements 
of facts put forwaid with so much aaithority, and it 
seems to me the most respectful attitude which we 
can assume with regard to the néw evidence placed 
before us by Assyrian and Accadian scholars, if for 
the present we keep at a certain distanae, and wait 
before j&nally recasting our received notions of Semitic 
religion. That the Babylonian and Assyrian docu- 


^ See Kuencn, *Hibbert LecttiKB/ p. 311. 
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mente are being decipbered in a truly scientific spirit 
has never been a matter of doubt to me, sinee the 
first publication of the Babylonian yersidn of the 
Behisttin inscriptions. Nor have I been in the least 
surprised at the frequent ctanges in the readipg^of 
certain ntoes, and in the rendering of certain sen- 
tences. Though imable to foliow Jhe bold investigators 
of these Sfemitic documents, it was not difficult for Any 
one acqnainted with the history of the deciph&ment 
of the Persian Cuneifontt inscriptions, to understand 
■why there should be at first s^ much uncertainty in 
reading an alphabet like that of the Semitic Cunei- 
form texts. With regard to the Sumerian decipher- 
ments, I have no right to say even so much as this, 
but here too I feel we ought to learn to wait, and 
not discourage those laborious explorers who try to 
translftte a language of which as yet no more is 
really known than that it is neither Semitic nor 
Aryan. All I ean say is, that if their endeavours are 
ever crowned ‘Vfiih complete success, their achievement 
will be more wonderfol than the decipherment of all 
other inscriptions. 

Taking this view of the matter, I have, whenever I 
had to treat of the religion of the Semitic races, simply 
abstained fronP touching on Babylonian or Assyrian, 
still more on Accadian and Sumerian ground. I pre- 
ferred leaving a gap to filling it with materifls which, 
from the nature of the case, were as yet so pHant and 
so biittle.* I greatly admire the courage of otbw? 
students of ancient religion, and partmutely of 
fessor Tiele, who in his ‘ Comparative History Sf An¬ 
cient Eeligions * has made such exodlent use of the 
same materials. But I cannot diaregard the waming 
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voices of other scholars, sucli as, for instance, !Mf. Guy- 
axd, who remarks that the gods of the Sumeriaii and 
Accadian« religions called ‘Moulge, Silik-moulon-chi’ 
are in reality the names of Bel afid Mardak, wrongly 
detiphered It might b 5 sfid that M. Guyard is not 
a quite impartial authority in guch questions. But 
he quotes Mr. Binches, whose authority will hardly 
be questioned, and who remarks that su6h names 
of AcSadian kings as Hammurabi and Burnaburias, 
should really be read Kimtu rapastu and Kidin-bel- 
matåti. 

I say again that even sucjh portents are not enough 
to shake my faith in that method of Babylonian and 
evén of Accadiandeciphermønt which has been foUowed 
for years by so many eminent scholars, but I think the 
historian of andent religions is justified in waiting 
before he either accepts or definitely rejects tlw new 
light that the ancient Cuneiform Lascriptions are meant 
to shed over the most remote periods of Semitic thought. 
Thai some of our hest Semitic scholars should be less 
patient, and point out what seems to them utter im- 
possibilities in the conclusions to which Babylonian and 
Accadian researches seem to lead, is perfectly natural. 
Such critidsm should be welcomed, not resented. Thus 
Professor Kuenen, tBe great historian rf the ^ Religion 
of Israel,* objects to the Accadian derivation of Jeho- 
vah or Jsdiveh, because he sees difidculties which must 
be removed before such a derivation could be accepted. 
He remarks that as early as the inscriptio» of Mesha, 
about 900 B, c., the name of Jahveh occurs in its qua- 
drilitejal forms, Y(a)hw(e)h, and such a form could 
never have grown out of lau; while lau, as he shows, 

* See * Athenænm/ June, 1883. 
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might well be understood as a secondaiy developmenfc 
of Y(a)liw(e)lj. *In the eightli century/ as same 
scholar adds\ ‘the name of Jahveh was regarded by 
many, rightly or wrongly^ as a derivative of the verb 
to be. It was explained as he and in it was. sSen 
the expre&ion of the unchangeableness and faithful- 
nesB of the God to whose esse^ce the name corres- 
ponded.* Professor Kuenen holds, in faet, that Mfoses 
was the first to call the god of the sons of^Israel 
Jahveh*^, instead of his t)ld name El-Shaddai, and I 
only wonder that he did not ifiention that the name 
of Jahveh oceurs for the first time in the name of the 
mother of Moses, Jochebed, ‘ she whose glory is Jeho- 
vah.’ He leaves it open to explain Jahveh, either as 
He who is, or as He who alone is, while the other gods 
arenot; butjie inelines himself to take the root in 
a caulal sense, and to take the name of Jahveh as 
meanmg he who gives life, who causes everything to 
exist, the creator. This would make Jahveh almost 
a reproduction of the old Vedic As ura, the life-giver, 
from as, to breathe, to be, asu, breath, asura, the 
living and enHvening god, the Ahura of the Avesta, 
showing again how the same thoughts and the same 
names may crop up on Aryan and Semitic ground 
without necesdJtating in the least the admission of an 
actual contact during pre-bistoric periods of Åryans 
and Semites in Iran®. 

But whether for the present we include or exdud© 
the name ^f Jehovih from the stock of mmm 

1 Kaenon, * Hibbert Leotura^* p. 311; 
vol. i. p. 42. 

» Kuenen, ' Edigiott of Isr»el/ voL L p. 278. 

> Xbid. p. 954. 
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Bhared in common by the whole Semitic race, we 
have, I^think, sufficient witnesses to establish the faet 
tbat tberé was a period during whicb the aneestors of 
the Semitic family had not yet teen divided either 
in *language or religion. Tfiat period transcends the 
recoUeetion of every one of the fiemitic rdbes in the 
same way as nøithe^ Hindus, Greeks, nor Komans 
have any recoUeetion of the time when tliey spoke 
a common language, and worshipped their Father in 
heaven by a name that was*as yet neither Sanskrit, 
nor Greekj nor Latin.*' I do not hesitate to call this 
pre-historic period historical in the best sense of the 
word. It was a real period, because, unless it was 
real, all the realities of the Semitic languages and the 
Semitic religions, such as we find them affcer their 
separation, would be uninteUigible. H^brew, Syriae, 
and Arabic point to a common source as miJbh as 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; and unless we can bring 
ourselves to doubt that the Hindus, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Teutons derived the worship of their 
principal deity from their common Aryan sanetuary, 
we shaU not be able to deny that there was Ukewise 
a primitive religion of the whole Semitic race, and 
that jSfl) the Strong One in heaven, was invoked by 
the aneestors of alf the Semitic raedS, before there 
were Babylonians in Babylon, Phænicians in Sidon 
and Tynfs, before there were Jews in Mesopotaroia 
or Jerusalem. The evidence of the Semitic is the 
same as that of the Aryan languages: the ^onclusion 
cannot be difierent. 

We*now come to the third nucleus of language, 
and, as I hope td show, of religion also—that which 
forms the foundation of the Turanian world. The 
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subject is extremely difficult, and I confess I doubt 
■whether I shall succeed in engaging your syjapathy 
in favour of thø reli^ons opinions of pøople ^ sfcrange, 
so far removed from us,^as the Chinese, the Mongo- 
lians, the Samoyedes, the Finns, and Lapps., We 
naturally Ibake an interest in the ancient history of 
the Aryan and Semitic nations^for,* after all, -we are 
ourselves Aryan in language, and Semitic, at least to 
a certain extent, in religion. But what have we in 
common with the Turairians, with Chinese and Sar 
moyedes ? Very little, it may sébm; and yet it is not 
the yellow skin and the high cheekbones that make 
the man. Nay, if we look but steadily into those 
black Chinese eyes, we shall find that there, too, there 
is a soul that responds to a soul, and that the God 
whom they mean is the same God whom we mean, 
howeter helpless their utterance, however imperfect 
their worship. 

That the languages of the Finns, Lapps, Samoyedes, 
Turks, Moiigol and Tungusians presuppose an early, 
though, it may be, not a very firm settlement, is now 
admitted by all competent authorities. That the 
Tamulic, Lohitic, Gangetic, Malaie and Taic languages 
presuppose a similar concentratipn, is as yet an hy- 
pothesis only, while the convergence of these two 
branches, the North Turanian and South Turanian, 
towards the most ancient Chinese as their common 
centre, though it may be called plausible, has certafrJy 
not yet Éfeen established by sufficient aci^tific evi- 
dence. If therefore we endeavour to discover among 
the religions of these people frfigments, and, more par- 
ticularly, linguistie fragments whieh* betray the same 
origin, and must have desoended from one and the same 
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source, we must never forget that, as yet, we are bmlding 
hypothesis ou hypothesis only, and that our pleading for 
the ezistence of commonTuranianconcepfs ofthe Di vine 
cannot count on the same willing acceptanee which 
is reajdily accorded to argtiments in favour of common 
Aryan and Semitic concepts of. the Deitj^ On the 
other hånd it skould be bome in mind that, if we 
suc(?eeded in establisTiing the existence of^xames of 
the Dfity shared in common by some at least of the 
Turanian peoples, this would supply a new and very 
important support of^the theory that the Turanian 
languages possess indeed a common prehistoric begin- 
ning, and a common historie continuity. 

Tf we take the religion of China as the earliesb 
representative of Turanian worship, the question is, 
whether we ean find any names of iJie Deity in 
Chinese which appear again in the religions anS my- 
thologies of other Turanian tribes, such as the Mand¬ 
shus, the MongoHans, the Tatars, or Finns. I confess 
that, considering the changing and skifting character 
<$ the Turanian languages, considering also the long 
interval of time that must have passed between the 
first Hnguistic and reUgious settlement in China, and 
the later gradual and imperfeet consolidation of the 
other Turanian races, I was not very (ftmguine in my 
expectation that any such names as Dyam pitar 
among ilfe Aryans, or El and Baal among the She- 
mites, could have survived in the religions traditions 
of the vast Turanian world. Su<i pa^conceived 
opinions, however, ought not to keep us from further 
researches, and if what we find is but little, we must 
never forget that we have hardly a right to. expect 
even this little. There are in researches of this kind 
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different degrees of certamty, and I am the very last 
person to sliq; them over, and to represent all our 
results as equally cgi^in. But if we want lo arrive 
at Urra we must i^pt mind a piunge now and 
then; and if we wlsh to mount a ladder, we must not 
be afraid Æf taking ifce first step. The coincidences 
between the religious phraseolqgy bf Chinese and 
other Turanian languages are certainly not li^ Ube 
coincidences between Qreek and Sanskrit, or between 
Hebrew and Phænician; but they are such thatthey 
ought not to be passed over by Ihe pioneers of a new 
science. 

You remember that the popular worship of anciept 
China was a worship of single spirits, of powers, or, 
we might almost say, of names, the names of the most 
prominent powers of nature which are supposed to 
exerduÆ an influence for good or evil on the life of 
man. We find a belief in spirits of the sky, the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, the mountains, 
the rivers; to say nothing as yet of the spirits of th^ 
departed. 

In China, where there always has been a stron| 
tendency towards order and regularity, some kind of 
system has been superinduced by the recognition of 
two powers, one’ active, the other passive, one male, 
the other female, which comprehend everything, and 
which, in the mind of. the more enlighteneÆ, tower 
high above the great crowd of minor spirits. These 
two powers %.re within and beneath and behind every-» 
thing that is double in nature, and feey have fire- 
quently been identified with heaven and earth. 

We can dearly see, however, that ijae spirit of 
heaven occupied from the beginning a much bigher 
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position than the spirit of the earth. It is in flie his- 
torical^books only, in the Shn-king^ that we are told 
that he£fven and earth together are Ihe father and 
mother of all things. In the most ancient poetry 
Heayen alone is hoth falJher and mother®. This spirit 
of heaven is knoT/m in Chinese.by the name of Tim, 
and wherever in other religions we shonld expect the 
name of the supreme deity, whether Jupitdt or Allah, 
we tind in Chinese the name of Tien or sky. This 
Tim, according to the Imperial Dictionary of Kanghee, 
means the Great On^, he that dwells on high and 
regulates all below. We see in faet that Tien, ori¬ 
ginally the name of sky, has passed in Chinese 
through nearly all the phases, from the lowest to the 
highest, through which the Aryan name for sky, 
dyaus, passed in the poetry, the religion, the my- 
thology, and philosophy of India and Greec^. The 
sign of tim in Chinese is and this is compounded 
of two signs: ^ ta, which means great, and —‘ yih, 
which means one. The sky, therefore, was conceived 
as the One, the Peerless, and as the Great, the High, 
the Exalted. I remember reading in a Chinese book, 
‘As there is but one sky, how can there be many 
gods?’ In faet, their belief in Tipi, the spirit of 
heaven, moulded the whole of the religions phraseo- 
logy of jhe Chinese. ‘ The glorious heaven,’ we read, 
‘is called bright, it accompanies you wherever you 

* la the *Shii-ldng* (3, ii) Tiea is oalLed Slhaag-tieii, op High 
Heaveit, whibh is synonjinoiiB with Shaag-t^ High Spint, another veiy 
ooQUQpa name of the enpreme deity. The ConfuoiaiLB neyer made any 
image of Shaag-te, but the Tao-sse repreflented their (Yah-hwang) 
Shaug-te under the human form.—Medhurat, 'Xnquiiy,’ p. 46. 

* Chalmets, 'Originof the Ghineae/ p. 14; Medhurat, 1 , c p 124, 
oontrast between Shin and Shangti. 
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go; the glorious heaven is called luminous, it goes 
wherever you roam/ Tien is called the ancesbor of 
all things; tlie Mghest that is above. He is called 
the great framer, wbo makes things as a potter jErames 
an earthen vessel. The Ghinese also speak of the do- 
crees and tHe will of Heaven, of the steps of Heaven 
or Providence. The sages who ^ch* the people are 
sent by heaven, and Confucius himself is said toJi«ve 
been used by heaven as the ‘alarum* of the wond. 
The same Confucius, wheu on the brink of despond- 
ency, because no one would beliSve in him, knows of 
one comfort only: that comfort is: ‘Heaven knows 
me.’ It is clear from many passages that with Con¬ 
fucius Tim or the Spirit of Heaven was the supreme 
deity, and that he looked upon the other gods of the 
people, the spkits of the air, the mountains and the 
rivers, Tihe spirits also of the deparfced, very much 
with the same feelings with which Sokrates regarded 
the mythological deities of Qreece. Thus when asked 
on one occasion how the spirits should be served, he 
replied: ‘ If we are not able to serve men, how can 
we serve the spirits?" And at another time he said, 
in his short and significant manner: ‘Bespect the 
Gods, and keep them at a distance y 

We have now% see whether we can find any traces 
of this belief in a supreme spirit of heaven ampng the 
other branches of the Turanian dass, the Mandshus, 
Mongolians, Tatars, Pinns, or Lapps. As there are 
many namef for sky in the Turanian dialeots, it would 
not be absolutely necessary that we should fin<l the 
same name which we found in Chinese: yet, if traces 
of that name could be found among Stongolians and 

’ Medhurst, *Beply to Dr. Boone/ p. 32. 

K 
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Tatars, o«r argument would, no doubt, gain far^greater 
streug;^. It is tho same in all researches of compara- 
tive mjfthology. If we find thø same conceptions, 
the same myths and legends, in* India, Greecø, Italy, 
and. Gennany, there is, no doubt, some presumption 
in favour of their common origin, but nocnore. But 
if we meet with ^ods and heroes, having tihe same 
naanes in the mythology of the Veda, andfin the my- 
thology of Greece and Rome and Germany, we stand 
on fiinner ground. We have then to deal with real 
facts that cannot befdisputed, and all that remains is 
to explain them. 

In Turanian mythology, however, such facts are 
not easily brought together. With the exception of 
China, we know very little of the ancient history of 
the Turanian races, and what we kno;w of their pre¬ 
sent State comes frequently from prejudiced observers. 
Besides, their old heathendom is fast disappearing be- 
fore the advance of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity. Yet if we take the accounts of the most 
trustworthy travellers in Central and Northern Asia, 
and more particularly the careful observations of 
Oastréa, we cannot but recognise some most striting 
ooincidences in the scattered notices of the religion 
the Tungusic, Mongolic, Tataric, afld Finnic tribes* 
Everywhere we filnd a worship of the spirits of natura? 
of the spirits of the departed, though behind and 
above it there rises the belief in some bigher power, 
known by diflFerent names, sometimes called the 
Fa^er, the Old One, who is the Maker and Protector 
of iiie World, and who always resides in heaven^. 

Chinese his&rians are the only writers who give ns 

^ OaBtafén, * Vorlesmigen ftber FimujBohe Mytlbologi^’ p. 2« 
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an acc< 5 unt of the earlier history of some of these 
Turanian tribes, particularly of ihe Huns, whom they 
csiMEicngnu, and of the Turks, whom they call Tuhiu, 
They relate that the* Huns worshipped the sun, the 
moon, the spirits of the sfi:y*and the earth, and.tUb 
spirits of the departe/i, and that their priestø, the 
Shamans, possessed a power over the clouds, being 
able to brii!g down snow, hail, raifi, and wind^. 

Menander, a Byzantine historian, relates of the flirks 
that in his time they worshipped the fire, the water, 
and the earth, but that at the same time they beUeyed 
in a God, the maker of the world, and offered to him 
sacriffces of camels, oxen, and sheep. 

Still later we get some information from medievSl 
travellers, such as Piano Carpini^ and Marco Polo^^ 

* Gastr^P* * VorleBungen tibep !Fnmisbhe M^ologie/ p, 36. 

* ‘ They belieye in one Gk)d, the Haker of all things, visible and 
invisible^ and the Bistribtitoi: of good and evil in this world, bnt they 
worship him not with pvayers or ptaases or any kind of sfirrioø, 
Nath^ess they have oørtain idols of felt, imitating the hnman &oe, 
and having nndemea^ the &oe something resembling teata; these 
they place on either side the door. QChese they believe te be ihe 
guardians of the flødes, &oni whom they have the boona of milk and 
inorease Others they fabrioate of bits of silk, and these are highly 
honoured.... and whenever they begin to eat and drink, they first 
offer these ideds a portion of their food or drink« See * Haroo Polo,’ ed. 
Yule, vol. i. p. 249. 

9 'This is the fashion of their religion. They say there is a Most 
High God of Heaven, whom they worship daily with thnrible and 
incense, bnt they pray to Him only for health of m ind and body. Bnt 
they have also certain other gods theirs oalled Natigay, and the^say 
he is ihe god of the Earth, who watohes over their ohildién, eatti^'aiai 
crops. They show hun great worship and honour, and evrasy 
a flgure of him in his houae, made d £alt andoloth; and they atspiawifoft 
in Sie same maxmer images of his wife and ehil^wa. ^ihey put 

on the left hånd, and the ohildren in front. And when they eat, they 
take the fat of ihe meat and grease the god’s montib. withal, aa well aa 
the mouths of his wife and ehlldeen. they take off the broth and 

K 
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■who say that the Mongol tribes paid great réverence 
to thB sun, the fire, and the water, but that they be- 
lieved also in a great and po^erful God, whom they 
called Natagai (Natigay) gr Itoga. 

modem times we have chiefly to depend on 
Castrén, who had eyes to see -and ears tb heat what 
few other travéllerj would have seen or heard, or un- 
délr^od. Speaking of the Tungusic trines, he says, 

* they worship the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, 
fire, the spirits of forests,® rivers, and certain sacred 
localities; they worShip even images and fetishes, but 
with all this they retain a faith in a supreme being 
which they call BugaK' 'The Samoyedes,’ he says, 

* worship idols and various natural objects; but they 
always profess a belief in a higher divine power whitii 
they call NumJ 

This deity which is called Num is also callfd Juma 
by the Samoyedes®, and is in faet the same deity 
which in the grand mythology of Finland is known 
under the name of Jumala. The mythology of Fin¬ 
land has been more carefully preserved than the my- 
thologies of all the other Altaåc races, and in their 
andent epic poems which have been kept up by oral 
tradition for cenijpries, and have been written down 

spruUdd it before tbe doer of tbe honse; and tbat done, tbey deem tbet 
tbeir god, and lus fannilj liave Itad their share of the dinner.* * Marco 
Poloi,’ ei Ynle, voL i p. 348. Oolonel Ynle traces these Nagatay 
back io the Ongofc of the Tangnses, and the Noga4 of the Bnriates« 
Marco Polo himself ascrihes the same worship of the Hagaiay to the 
Cathayans, i. e. Chinese (vol. i. p. 437), but Oolonel Ynle thinka that 
this may he due to a confusion of Chinese with Tartars. See also vd. ii. 
p.478 

' la this the Bussian 'bog,’ god? 

* Castrén, 'Vorlesungen uberFinnisohe Mythdlogie,’p. 13, 
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but very lately, we have magnificent descriptions of 
Jumala^ tbe deity of the sky. 

Jumdla meant origmally the sky. It is defived, as 
Castrén has shown (p. q,4\ from Juma, thunder, and 
la, the place, meaning therefdre the place of thunder, 
or the sky. * It is used first of all for sky, secondly 
for the god of the sky, and thirdly for gods in general. 
The very seime word, only modified according to the 
phonetie rules of each language, occurs among the 
Lapps (p. Il), the Esthonians, the Syrjanes, the 
Tcheremissians, and the Votyalsfts (p. 34). We can 
watch the growth and the cshanges of this heavenly 
deity as we catch a glimpse here and there of the re¬ 
ligions thoughts of the -Åltaic tribes. An old Sa- 
moyede woman who was asked by Castrdn (p. 16) 
whether she ever said her prayers, replied: ‘Every 
momin^ I step out of my tent and bow before the 
sun, and say: “ When thou risest, I, too, rise from my 
bed.” And every evening I say: “ When thou sinkest 
down. I, too, sink down to rest.”* That was her 
prayer, perhaps the whole of her religions service;— 
a poor prayer it may seem to us, but not to her: for 
it made that old woman look twice at least every day 
away from earth and up to heaven; it implied that 
her hfe was bouSd up with a larger and higher life; 
it encirded the daily routine of her earthly existence 
with something of a divine light. She herself was 
evidently proud of it, for she added, with a touch of 
self-righteouShess ; * There are wild people who never 
say their moming and evening prayers.* 

While in this case the deity of the sky is represented, 
as it were, by the sun, we see Jumala, hnder different 
cixcumstances, conceived as the deity of the sea* 
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"Wlieii walking one evening with a Samoyede eailor 
along.tlie coast of the Polar Sea, Cas^ré! asked him: 
‘ Tell mé, wkere is Numr (Le. ^umala.) Without a 
moment’s hesitation the ol<i sailor pointed to the dark, 
distant sea, and said: ‘ He is there.* 

Again, in the epic poem Kalcfvåla, wherf the hostess 
of Pohjola is in labjux, she calls on Jnmala, and says: 
* Obige now into the bath, Jnmala, into t6e warmth, 
O Lord of the airl^ (p. 19). 

At another time Jumalafis the god of the air, and ia 
invoked in the follo^Wng lines (p. zi): 

Hamess now thysolf, JtumsJa, 

Bialer af ihe air, th.y torfies I 
Bnng them foitli, thy rapid racers. 

Drive tlie Bledge with glittering colonra, 

Daaeing through our hones, our aiddea, 

Through odr fiesh that shakes and trembles. 

Through our veins whioh seem all hroken. 

Knit the flesh and bones together. 

Fasten vein to vein more firmly. 

Let OUT joints be filled with silver. 

Let our veins with gold be runmng 1 

In all these cases the deity invoked is the same, it 
is the deity of the sky, Jnmala; but so indefinite is 
his character, that we can hardly say whether he is 
the god of the sky, or the sun, or t^e sea, or the air, 
or whether he is a supreme deity refleeted in all these 
aspects*of nature. 

However, you will naturally ask, where is there 
any similarity between the name of tl^t deity and 
th© Chinese deity of the sky, Tim? The common 
worship of Jumala may prove some kind of religious 
concentration among the different Altaic nations in 
the North of Asia, but it does not prove any pr©-* 
historie community of worship between those naticns 
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and the ancient inhabitants of Cbina. It is true that 
the Chinese Tien^ with its three meanings of sky, god 
of the sky, antf god in general, is the exact nounter- 
part of the North Turaniar^Jumala; but still we want 
more; we want, if possible, tiraces of the same i\anfe 
of the deity in China^ in Mongolia, and Tatary, just 
as we found the name of Jupiter in India and Italy, 
and the naine of El in Babylon arfd Palestine. 

Well, let us retnember that Chinese is a fiono- 
syllabic language, and that the later Turanlan dialects 
have entered into the agglutinative stage, that is to 
say, that they use derivative suffixes, and we shall 
then without much difi 5 .culty discover traces of the 
Chinese word Tim^ with all its meanings, amotg 
some at least of the most important of the Turanian 
races. In the.Mongolian language we find Tm.g~ri\ 
and tl]te means, first, sky; then, god of the sky; then, 
god in general; and, lastly, spirit or demon, whether 
good or bad. 

Thus we have gained the first firm ground, and we 
may now advance another step. It is a fortunate 
accident that this very word tengri is one of the few 
that can be traced back historically from its modern 

^ Tuxkiali or teii|ri), the Takute 'tangar^ ’ 

The Buriates place Dsaif^^achi or * Ohief Greator of -Fortuiie' !n the 
middle of their hut, the place of honour. At the door ia the Emelgelji, 
the tuielary of the herds and young cattle, made of sheepskins. Outsid« 
the hut ZB the Chandaghatu, a name implying that the idol T 9 *as formed 
of a white hai^skin, the tntdaxy of the bhase, and perhaps of Trar. AlX 
these have heen eiKpélled hy Buddhlsm except Dsaia^^ScM, 

Ten^ må introduoed among the BuddhM Be« 

Pdo,’ ed. Yule, vol. i. p ago. 'The Supreæe Qood Sj^bidt appbrs to 
have heen oalled hy the Mongols Tmgri (h^ven^and Khormii^, and 
is identifled hy Sobatudt wiidi the Peoniaaa B^otnmixd. la Buddhist iimra 
he became identided i^h Ipdism L o. vol. i p. 949. 
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to its more andent forms. Chinese writer^ when 
speaking of tke andent history of the Huns, tell us 
that iiie title which the Huns gave fb their leaders 
was tanglirJcutu (or Tlus title is said to 

have had in their langtSage the meaning of *Son of 
Heaven,’ which reminds us of tlje still cur^ent title of 
the Emperor of China, viz. 'Son of Heaven2/ 
conyeying the meaTiing, not, as is comitfonly sup- 
posedr of * Son of God,’ but ‘ Son of Heaven,’ or, as 
we should say, 'Emperor^ by the grace of God.’ 
Taking therefore tien^tze as corresponding to tangli- 
kuta, we arrive at the following equation: 

Hunnish Mongolian Chinese 

tang-'U teng-ri tim. 

Again, in the historical accounts which the Chinese 
give of the Tuki% the ancestors of the Turks, it is 
said that they worshipped the Spirits of the ISarth, 
and that they caUed these spirits pUrtmg-iAL Hero 
the first syllahle must be intended for earth, while in 
tmg-irli we have again the same word as the Mon¬ 
golian tengri^ only used, even at that early time, no 
longer in the sense of heaven, or god of heaven, but 
as a name of gods and spirits in general. We find 
a similar transition of meaning in the modem Yakute 
word tangara. Tt means the sky, andTt means God; 
but among the Christian converts in Siberia, tangara 
is also used to signify ‘ the Saints.’ The wild reindeer 
is called in Yakute * God’s reindeer,’ because it lives in 
the open air, or because God alone takes cÆe of it. 

Here, then, we have the same kind of evidence 
which enabled us to establish a primitive Aryan and 

n 

^ Seo Schott, ' TJeber das Altaisolie SprachgeBohlechi>’ p. 9, 
f See Schott,' OhmeBisohe literatur,’ p. 63. 
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a primitive Semitic religion: we have a common 
name, and this name given to the highest^ deity, 
preserved in *the monosyllabic language of China, 
and in the cognate, though agglutinative, dialects of 
some of the principal North Turanian tribes. , We 
find in these wordSj^not merely a vague similarity 
of sound and meaning, but, by watching their growth 
in Chines"^, Mongolian, and Turldsh, we are able to 
discover in them traces of organic identity. Svery- 
where they begin with ihe meaning of sky, they rise 
to the meaning of God, and they sink down again to 
the meaning of gods and spirits. The changes in the 
meaning of these words run parallel with the changes 
that took place in the religions of these nations 
which comprehended the first intimation of the 
Divine under *the name of the sky, and thus formed 
for tlftmselves a god of the sky. By his various 
manifestations that god of the sky became more and 
more mythologically individualised, was broken up 
into many gods, and these many gods led again in 
the end to the concept of a God in general. Thus 
only can we explain historically, i. e. phonetieally and 
etymologieally, the connection between the French 
divinité and the Vedic Dyaus^ sky; and the same 
applies to the Takute tanga/ra, Samt, in its historical 
relation to the Ohinese sky. 

Did we allow ourselves to be guided by mere simi- 
larity of sound and meaning, it would be easy to takø 
another stffp and to attempt a comparison between 
divine names occurrmg in the Northern and the 
Southern branches of the Turanian dass. We saw, 
for instance, that the name of thd supreme deity 
among the Samoyedes was Nwm.^ and we are told 
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that among the Tibetans Nam means godbead. In 
mere seund Nam is no doubt much. n^arer to Num 
than Num is to the Finnish Ju%flula. Nevertheless 
thft real affinity of the SjbnwDyede Mm and the Fin- 
nish iPumala admits of no doubt, while it would be 
mere guesswork to connect Sansoyede Num and Ti- 
betan Nam \ unless t)ie phonetic rules had first been 
establi^hed which would justify the change of a into 
u, and a common source had been discovered from 
which both words could havft sprung. 

If we now tum for a moment to the minor spirits 
believed in by the large masses in China, we sball 
ea^ly see that they, too, in their character are strik- 
ingly like the spirits worshipped by the North Tu- 
ranian trxbes. These spirits in Ohinese are called 
Shin which is really the name given* to every in- 
visible power or influence which can be peroei^ed in 
operation in the universe. Some Shin or spirits re- 
ceive real worship, which is graduated according to 
their dignity; others are looked upon with fear, The 
spirits of pestilence are driven out and dispersed by 
exordsm; many are only talked about, There are 
so many spirits that it aeems impossible to fix their 
exact mxmber. Th% principal classes ** are the celes- 
tial spirits (Hén skin), the terrestrial spirits {ti ki), 
and ihe^cestral spirits {jin kwei\ and this is the 

^ TIjIb is probably biteaded for tbe Trtrd vMob Jae«obk6 In hl« 
‘Tibetan-Engliøli Diotionary,’ p, 309, -wiiteB Tnam*^ This mean« 
neaven, sky. He adds tkat 7 nam-t'él-dktfr-po is Saiå to be a delty of the 
Mongols. NÆm-mk’a is 'the spaoe above ns vhero the btrd« 
are flying, and the saints are øoacing, where it lightens and thundw«,' 
fito. ‘ ^ 

* Medhnrat, 'Bsply/ p. ii, 

^ • Ibid, p. ai. 
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order^ in which.they are ranked according to their 
dignity. Aiupng celeetial spirits {tim shin) vre find 
the spirits of the gun and the moon and the stars, 
the clouds, wind, tkundeu^ aijd rain; among terrestrial 
spirits, those of the mountains, the fields, the grain, 
the rivers* the trees? the year. Among the departed 
spirits ar^ those of the emperor^ the sages, and other 
public benefactors, which are to be revered^Jb^ the 
Vrhole nation, while each family has its own mcmea 
which are treated with special reverence and honoured 
by many superstitious rites 

The same state of religions feeling is exhibited 
among the North Turanian tribes, only without those 
minute distinctions and regnlations in which the 
Chinese mind delights. The Samoyedes, as we saw, 
believed in a supreme god of heaven, called Num; 
but Oastrén, who lived so long among them, says: 
*The chief deities invoked by their priests or soreer- 
érs, the Shamans, are the so-called Tad^h^os^, invi- 
sible spirits dwelling in the air, the earth, the water, 
and everywhere in nature. I have heard many a 
Samoyede say that they were merely the spirits of 
the departed, but others look upon Æem as a class 
of inferior deijies.’ 

The same scholar tells us (p. 105) that ‘ the mytho- 


* Medhurst, ‘Eeply/ p 2a. 'The spirits of heayen ftre oftAled bHu; 

the f^irits of eaxth are csUed hi; when men diei, thek atta 

traosformed fibtds sari spirits are oalled Æiofit.’ 

* IMd. p. 43, * The gxeat saerifioes are offeored <wily lio 2 ^ Off 
the same a^ Tien, The five Te whieh nsed to he frittéd 

at the gresft border toeridoe were osly the fite powertr o# qttalHiee of 
BThong-U persoiafied. Sinoe the yeor an. 136^ the worshdp of thaøe 
dve Te has been abolished/ 

* Oattrén, 'X^xifiisohe p. 12^. 
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logy of the Finns is flooded mth names of deities. 
Eyery otject in nature has a genius, called haltia^ 
which is supposed to be its cre^tor and protector. 
These spirits were not tied these outward objects, 
buf '\«ere free to roam at)out, and had a body and 
soul, and their own well-marked personality. Nor 
did their existence depend on the existence of a 
singfe object; for though there was no Sbject in 
nature without a genius, the genius was not con- 
fined to any single object,* but comprehended the 
whole class or genus. This mountain-ash, this 
stone/ this house has its own genius, but the same 
genius cares for all other mountain-ashes, stones, and 
houses.' 

We have only to translate this into the language 
of logic, and we shall understand at once what has 
happened here as elsewhere in the growth of reli^ous 
ideas and mythological names. What we call a gene¬ 
ral concept, or what used to be called ‘ esamtid gmer 
ralis,^ *the tree-hood,’ ‘the stone-hood,' ‘the house- 
hood,’ in faet, the genus tree, stbne, and house, is what 
the Finns and Samoyedes call the genius, the haltia, 
the tadehqo, and what the Chmese call Skin, We 
speak very glibly of^an essmtia generalis, but to the 
unschooled mind this was too great an ^flfort. Some- 
thing substantial and individual had to be retained 
when trees had to be spoken of as a forest, or days 
as a year; and in this transition period from indi¬ 
vidual to general conceptions, from the intilitional to 
the conceptual, from the real to the abstract, the 
ahadow, the ghost, the power or the spirit of the 
forest, of the yeifr, of the clouds, and the lightning, 
took possession of the human mind, and a class of 
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beiiig% was called into existence wWch stands beforø 
UB as so-called deities in tbe religion and mythology 
of the ancienf world. 

The worship of ancestral spirits is likewise shared 
in common by the ISottb. Turanian races ai\d the 
Chinese. I do not lay much stresfi on that faet, 
because the worship of the spirits of the departed is 
perhaps the most widely spread form of natural si^per- 
stition all over the world. It is nevertheless tJf some 
interest that we should i|^eet this superstition so fully 
developed in China and in tlwe whole North of Asia. 
Most of the Finnish and AJtaic tribes, says Castrén 
(p. 119), cherish a belief that death, which they ]ook 
upon with terrible fear, does not entirely desfroy 
individual existence. And øven those who do not 
profess belief in a fature life, observe certain cerø- 
moniis which show that they think of the departed 
as stiLl existing. They take food, dresses, oxen^ 
knives, tinder-boxes, kettles, and sledges, and place 
them on the graves; nay, if pressed, they would con- 
fess that this is done to enable the dep&^d to hunt, 
to fish, and to fight, as they used to do when alive. 
Lapps and Finns admit that the body decays, but 
they imagine that a new body is given to the dead 
in the lower "^rld. Others speSk of the departed as 
ghosta or spirits, who either stay in the grave or in 
the realm of the dead, or who roanx about*on earth, 
particularly in the dead of night, and during storm 
and raio. They give signa of themselves in tb© bowl¬ 
ing of the wind, the rustling of leaves, the <nackMng 
of the fire, and in a thousand other ways. TEey are 
invisible to ordinary mortals, butHhe sorcerers or 
Shamans can see them, and can even divine their 
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ihoughts. It is curioua that in general these ^irits 
are snpposed to be mischievous; and the most mis- 
chievous of all are the spiiits of the departed priests 
(p, U3). They mterrupt the sleej), they send illness 
and misfortunesj and they frouble the conscienGe of 
their'relatives.' Everything is done to liøep them 
away. When the corpse has been carried out of the 
hou^, a redhot stonft is thrown after the «departed, 
as a cfearm to prevent his return. The offerings of 
food and other artieles degpsited on the grave are 
accounted for by somes^as depriving the dead of any 
excuae for coming to the house, and fetching these 
things himself. Among the Tchuvashes a son uses 
the^following invocation when offering sacrifice to the 
spiiit of his father: ‘ We honour thee with a feast; 
look, here is bread for thee, and different kinds of 
meat; thou hast all thou canst want: but not 
trouble us, do not come near us ’ (p. 12a). 

It is certainly a general belief that if they receive 
no such offerings, the dead revenge themselves by 
sending diseases and other misfortunes. The ancient 
Hiongnu or Huns killed the priseners of war on the 
tombs of their leaders; for the Shamans assured them 
that the anger of the spirits could not be appeased 
otherwise. The sante Huns had regukr sacrifices in 
honour of their ancestral spirits. One tribe, the 
Topas, whieh had migrated from Siberia to Central 
Asia, sent ambassaders with offerings to the tombs of 
their ancestors. Their tombs were protected with 
high palings, to prevent the Hving from clambering 
in, and the dead from dambering out. Some of these 
tombs were magnihcantly adomed^, and at last grew 

* Oastrén, * FiimiBolie Mythologie,* p. i aa. 
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alnxost, and in China^ altogether, into temples wliere 
the spirits of the departed were actixally worsliipped. 
All tilis takeÉf place by slow degrees; it begina -witii 
placing a flower Qn*the tomb; it ands with worsbip- 
ping tbe spirits of depaftad emperors^ as equals»of 
the Supre^pie Spirit, tbe Shang-te or JJien, and as en» 
joying a divine rank far above otber spirits or Skin. 

Tbe diference, at årst sight, 4>etw6en tbe minute 
ceremonial of Cbina and tbe bomely worsbip ol^Imas 
and Lapps may seem enoynous; but if we trace botb 
back as far as we can, we see l^at tbe early stages of 
tbeir religions beHef are curiously alike, Fii«t, a 
‘Worsbip of beaven, as tbe emblem of tbe most exalted 
conception wbicb tbe untutored mind of man oan «n- 
tertain, expanding witb the expanding tbougbts of 
its worsbippers, and eventually leading and liffcing 
tbe senl from borizon to horizon to a belief in tbat 
wbicb is beyond all borizons, a belief in that 
wbicb is inånite. Secondly, a belief in deatbless 
spirits or powers of nature; wbicb supplies the more 
immediate and every-day wants of tbe religions in- 
stinct of man, satisåes the imagination, and fumisbes 
tbe earliest poetry witb elevated tbemes. Lastly, a 
belief in tbe existence of ancestral spirits: wbicb im- 
plies, consdonaly or nnconscionsly, in a spiritual or in 
a material form, tbat wbicb is one of tbe life-springs 
of all teligion, a belief in immortality. 

AUow me in condusion to recapitulate sborfly tbe 
results of tbis Lectnre. 

X Wlien au emperor died, aud men erected au azioaBM ^ 

eet up a paxeutal tablet (aa a reatiug-plaoe tbe er api^^tiie 
d^paacted), they oalled him Te.—MedJwnat p. 7; frosutbe 

Za-fta, yoL i. p. 49. 

* MedhuMt^ * luquiiy,’ p. 45. 
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We found, first of all, that there is a natural con- 
nesior^ between language and religion, and that there- 
fore the classification of languages is åpplicable also 
to the andent religions of the world. 

found, secondly, th&t there was a common Aryan 
religion before''the separation gf the Ary^in race; a 
common Semitic religion before the separation of the 
Semitic race; and ^ common Turanio religion before 
the s^aration of the Ohinese and the other tribes 
belonging to the Turanian^class. We found, in faet, 
three ancient centres^ of religion as we had before 
threé ancient centres of language, and we have thus 
gained, I believe, a truly historical basis for a scientific 
trSårtment of the principal religions of the world. 



POUETH LÉCTUEE. 


DEL1TORBD AT THE ROYAL IN'STITUTION’, 

MARCH 12 , 1870. 

W HEN I came to deliver j;lie first of this short 
course of leetures, I coufess I felt sorry»for 
having undertaken so difficult a task; and if I could 
have witheiraTO from it with honour, I should gladiy 
have done so. Now that I have only this one leeture 
lefl, I feel equally sorry, and I wish I could continue 
my coiyse in order to say something more of what I 
mshed to say, and what in four leetures I could say 
but very imperfectly. From the announcement of 
my leetures you must have seen that in what I called 
‘ An Introduction to the Science of Eeligion’ I did not 
intend to treat of more than some preliminary ques- 
tions. I chiefly wanted to show in what sense a truly 
scientific study of religion was possible, what materiale 
there are to enftble us to gain a trustworthy know- 
ledge of the principal religions of the world, and 
according to what prmciples these religions rmay be 
classified. It would perhaps have been mor© jin- 
teresting towBome of my hearers if we had 
once into the ancient temples to look 
idols of tiie past, and to discover, if pos^le, miSst of 
the fundamental ideas that fcmnd es^msion in the 
ancient systems of faith and wørship. But in order 

L 
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to explore -with. real advantage any ruins, whether 
of stone or of thought, it is necessary that we should 
knovsT where to look and how to look. In most 
Works on the history of anciønt religions we are 
dfdven about like forlo^n tourists in a vast museum 
whÆre ancieni^ and modem statues, gems^of Oriental 
and European workmanship, briginal works of art 
and mere copies ase piled up together, at the 
enS af our joumey we only feel bewildered and dis- 
heartened. We have seen much, no doubt, but we 
carry away very little. It* is better, before we enter 
int(i these labyrinths, that we should spend a few 
hours in making up our minds as to what we really 
w^int to see and what we may pass by; and if in 
these introductory leetures we have only arrived at 
a dear view on these points, you will ftud hereafler 
that our time has not been altogether fi!J)ent in^ain. 

You will have observed that I have carefuUy ab- 
fitained from entering on the domain of what I esaU 
TheoretiCi as distinguished from Gomparative Theohgy. 
Theoretic theology, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
philosophy of reli^on, has, as far as I can judge, its 
right place at the end, not at the beginning of Com- 
parative Theology. I have made no secret of my own 
conviction that a séudy of Gomparative Theology will 
produce with regard to Theoretic Theology the same 
revolutipn which a study of Gomparative Philology 
has produced in what used to be called the Philosophy 
of language. You know how all speculations on the 
nature of language, on its origin, its development, its 
natiaral growth and inevitable decay have had to be 
taken up afre^ from the very beginning, after the 
new light thrown on the history of language by the 
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comparative method. I look forward to the same 
results with respect to philosophical inqumes into 
the nature of reiigion, its oiigin, and its development. 
I do not mean to say"that all former speculations on 
these subjects will becomeliseless. Plato's Oratyluø, 
even tbe Harmes of Harris, and Horn^ Tooke’s 
versions of PurUy have not become useless affcer the 
work donejsy Grimm and Bopp, by Humboldt ajid 
Bunsen. But I believe that philosophers wbo sfecu- 
late on the origm of religion and on the psychological 
conditions of faath, will in futurp wxite more drcum- 
spectly, and with less of that dogmatic assurance 
which has hitherto distinguished so many speculations 
on the philosophy of religion, not excepting those ef 
Schelling and Hegel. Before the rise of geology 
it was easy to speculate on the origin of the earth; 
before the rise* of glossology, any theories on the 
revealed, the mimetic, the inteijectional, or the con- 
ventional origin of language might easily be held 
and defended. Not so now, when faets have filled 
the place that was fonnerly open to theories, and 
when those who have worked most carefully among 
the déhris of the earth or the strata of languages are 
most reluctant to approach the great problem of the 
first beginnings. 

So much in order to explain why in this intro- 
ductory tourse I have confined myself within narrower 
limits some of my hearers seem to have expected. 
And now, as»I have but one hour leffc, I shall try to 
make the hest use of it I can, by devoting it entirely 
to a point on which I have not yet touehed, viz.‘7)n 
the right spiiit in which ancient religions ought to be 
studied and interpreted. 
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No judge, if he had before him the Worst of 
crimijials, would troat hiin as most historians and 
theologians have treatod tho religion^ of the "World. 
Evory act in the lives of their founders which shows 
fliaf they were but mefl, is eagerly seized and judged 
without merdjjr; every doctrin^ tl^t is not carefully 
guarded is interpreted in the worst sense that it vrill 
boar; eveiy act ofVorship that differs frt>in our own 
way^f serving God is held up to ridicule and con- 
tempt. And this is not dpne by accident, but with a 
set purpose, nay, wth something of that artificial 
seif&e of duty which stimulates the counsel for the 
defence to see nothing but an angel in bis own cHent, 
aSid anything but an angel in the plaintiff on the 
other side. The result has. been—as it could not be 
otherwise—a complete miacarriage of justice, an utter 
misapprehension of the real character and purpose of 
the ancient religions of mankind; and, as a necessary 
consequence, a failure in discovering the peculiar 
features which really distinguish Christiaiiity from 
all the religions of the world, and secure to its 
founder his own peculiar place in the history of the 
world, far away from VasishiAa,Zoroaster, and Buddha, 
from Moses and Mohammed, from Confucius and 
lÆo-tse. By undtily depreciating aSl other religions, 
we have plaoed our own in a position -^hich its 
foundÆr never intended for it; we have tom'it away 
from the sacred context of the history of the world; 
we have ignored, or wilfully narrowed; the sundry 
times and divers manners in which, in times past, 
God spake unto the fathers by the prophets; and in- 
stead of recdgnising Christianity as coming in the 
fulness of time, and as the fulfilment of the hepes and 
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desires of fihe whole worid, we have brought ourselvea 
to look upon yjs advent as the only broken Ikik in 
that unbroken chain which is rightly called the Divine 
govermnent of the world. 

Nay, worse than this: there are peojple who* from 
mere ignorance of the ancient religions of mankind, 
have adopted a doctrine more Christian than any 
that could te found in the pages of the religions J?o^ks 
of antiquity, viz, that all the nations of the earth, 
before the rise of Ohristfemity, were mere outcasts, 
forsaken and forgotten of thefr Father in heayen, 
■without a knowledge of God, without a hope of sal- 
vation. If a comparative study of the religions of the 
world produced but this one result, that it drove this 
godless heresy out of every Christian heart, and made 
us see again in the whole history of the world the 
etemaf wisdom and love of God towards all His 
creatures, it would have done a good work. 

And it is high time that this good work should be 
done. We have leamt to do justice to the ancient 
poetry, the political institutions, the legal enactments, 
the systems of philosophy, and the works of art of 
nations differing from ourselves in many respects; we 
have brought qjpselves to valne ®ven the crude and 
imperfect beginnings in all these spheres of mental 
activity; and I believe we have thus leam^ lessons 
from ancient history which we could not have leamt 
anywhere else. We can admire the temples of ^ 
ancient woiSd, whether in Egypt^ Babylon, or Qrøjsce ; 
we can stand in raptures before the statues of ^ 

and only when we approach the religions oonceptions 
which find their expression in the temples of Åthene 
and in the statues of Zeus, we tnm away with pity 
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or scom, wc call thcse gods mere idols and images, 
and Mass their worsliippers—^Periklos, Phidias, So¬ 
krates, and Plato—with the worshippers of stocks and 
siones. I do not deny the religions of the Baby- 
lonTans, EgypJjans, Greeks, and Eomans jyere imper- 
fect and fuU of errors, partfcularly in their later 
stages, but I maintain that the faet of t]jese ancient 
peopte having any religion at all, however imper- 
feet, raises them higher, and brings them nearer 
to us, than all their -works of art, all their poetry, 
alUtheir philosophy? Neither their art nor their 
poetry nor their philosophy would have been possible 
■without religion; and if we will but look without 
prejudice, if we will but judge as we ought always to 
judge, with unwearying love and charity, we shall be 
surprised at that new world of beSTuty an^ truth 
which, like the azure of a vemal sky, rises before us 
from behind the clouds of the ancient mythologies. 

We can speak freely and fearlessly; we can afford 
to be charitable. There was a tune when it was 
otherwise. There was a time when people imagined 
that truth, particularly the highest truth, the truth of 
religion, could only conquer by blind zeal, by fire and 
sword. At that time all idols were be overthrown, 
their altars to be destroyed, and their worshippers to 
be cut io pieces. But tiiere came a time when the 
sword was to be put up into its place.... Ånd if even 
affcer that time there was a work to worlj; and a fight 
to fight, which required the fiery zeal of apostles and 
martyrs, that time also is now past; the conquest is 
gained, and wqhave time to refiect cahnly on what is 
past and what is still to come. 

Surely we need not be afraid of Baal or Jupiter. 
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Out dangers and our difficulties are now of a very 
different kind.. Those who believe that therø is a 
God, and that He created heaven and earth, and that 
He ruleth the world by«Hijg nnceasing providenqp, 
cannot believe that millions of hum^n beings; all 
created like ourselvetf in the image oi God, were, in 
their time of ignorance, so utt^ly abandoned that 
their whole religion was falsehood, their whole vsj^rftiip 
a farce, their whole life a mockery. An honest and 
independent study of the*religions of the world will 
teach us that it was not so—-^1 teach us the ^me 
lesson which it tanght St. Augustine, that there is no 
religion which does not contain some grains of truth. 
Nay, it will teach us more; it will enable us to see 
in the history of the andent religions, more clearly 
than ajiywherø else, the Divine education of the human 
race* 

I know this is a view which has been much ob- 
jected to, but I hold it as strongly as ever. If we 
must not read in the history of the whole human race 
the daHy lessons of a Divine teacher and guide, if 
there is no purpose, no increasing purpose in the suc¬ 
cession of ^e religions of the world, then we might 
as well shut up, the godless book of history altogether, 
and look upon men as no better than the grass which 
is to-day in the field and to-morrow is cast^ into the 
oven. Man would then be indeed of less valne than 
the sparrojys, for none of them is forgotten before 
God. 

But those who imagine that, in order to make^ure 
of their own salvation, they must have a great gulf 
fixed between themselves and all the other nations of 
the world—between iheir own religion and the re- 
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ligions of Zoroaster, Buddha, or Confucius—can hardly 
be a'W^e how strongly the interpretation of the his¬ 
tory of the religions of the world, as an education of 
tfee human race, esan be »supported by authorities 
before which l^ey themselves would probably bow in 
silence. We need not appeal tO an Engliah bishop to 
prove the soundnesa, or to a German phijosopher to 
proVeJihe truth, of this view. If we wanted authori¬ 
ties we could appeal to Popes, to the Fathers of the 
Church, to the Apostles thfimselves, for they have all 
uph^ld the same view with no wavering or uncertain 
voice. 

I pointed out before that the simultaneous study 
of the Old and the New Testament, with an occa- 
sional reference to the religion and philosophy of 
Greece and Eome, had supplied Christian ^vines 
with some of the most useful lessons for a wider 
comparison of all the religions of the world. In 
studying the Old Testament, and observing in it the 
absence of some of the most essential truths of Ohris- 
tianity, they, too, had asked with surprise why the 
interval between the fall of man and his redemption 
had been so long, why men were allowed so long to 
walk in darkness,A and whether the^ heathens had 
really no place in the counsels of God, Here is the 
answer gf a Pope, of Leo the Great^ (440-461)^ 

*Let those who with impious murmurings find fault 
with the Divine dispensations, and whp complain 
about the lateness of Our Lord’s nativity, cease from 
their grievances, as if what was carried out in this 
last age of the y^orld, had not been impending in time 
past. . . . What the apostles preached, the prophets 

^ Hardwick, 'Ohrist and other Masten^’ vol. i. p, 85 . 
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had announced before, and what has always been 
believed, caimot be said to hav© been fulfilled too 
late. By this delay of Bds work of salvation the 
wisdom and love of Qoft l^ve only made us m#ra 
fitted for 5is call; so that, what had^een annotinced 
before by many signs'and words and mysteries during 
so many ^enturies, should not hø doubtful or uncer* 
tain in the days of the Gospel.... God has i»t*pro- 
vided for the interests of men by a new oounsel or 
by a late compassion; bul H© had instituted jfrom the 
beginning for all men one and the same path qf sal- 
vation.’ 

This is the language of a Pope—of Leo the Qreat. 

Now let us hear what Irenæus says, and how he 
explains to himself the necessary imperfection of the 
eaiiy, religiods of mankind. ‘A mother,’ he says, 
‘ may mdeed offer to her infant a complete repast, but 
her infant cannot yet receive the food which is meant 
for fuU-grown men. In tixe same manner God might 
indeed from the beginning have offered to man the 
truth in its completeness, but man was unable to 
receive it, for h© was still a child.* 

If this, too, is considered a presumptuous reading 
of the counsek of God, we have, «.s a last appeal, the 
words of St. Paul, that ‘the law was the sohoolmaster 
to ther Jews,* joined with the words of St, Peter, ‘Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persona, 
but in ev^ nation he that feareih him airf wuckrfli 
righteousnesB is accepted with him.’ 

But, as I said before, we need not a{^>6rf terany 
authorities, if we will but read tha records of the 
ancient religions of the world with an open heart 
and in a charitable spint—in a apiiit that thinketb 
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no evil, but rejoices in the trutb wberever it can be 
found. 

I suppose thafc most of us, sodner or later in life, 
harve felt bo’W the whol® world—this vricked world, 
as wS call it—changed as if by magic, ^f oncse we 
can make up our mind to give"' men credit for good 
motives, never to b^ suspicious, never to think evil, 
never <*o think ourselves better than our neighbours. 
Trust a man to be true and good, and, even if he is 
not, your trust will tend to "^make him true and good. 
It iguthe same with the religions of the world. Let 
us but once make up our mind to look in them for 
what is true and good, and we shall hardly know our 
old religions again. If they are the work of the devil, 
as many of us have been brought up to believe, 
then never was there a kingdom so dfvided ^ainst 
itself from the very beginning. There is no religion— 
or if there is, I do not know it—which does not say, 
‘Do good, avoid evil.* There is none which does not 
contain what Eabbi Hillel ealled the quintessence of 
all religions, the simple waming, ‘Be good, my boy.’ 
‘Be good, my boy,* may seem a very short catechism; 
but let UB add to it, ‘ Be good, my boy, for God’s sake,* 
and we have in it very nearly the wh#le of the Law 
and the Prophets. 

I wishj could read you the extracts I have collected 
from the sacred hooks of the ancient world, grains of 
truth more preoious to me than grains of gold; prayers 
so simple and so true that we could all join in them if 
we once accustomed ourselves to the strange sounds of 
Sanskrit or Chinese. I can to-day give you a few 
npecimens only. 

Bsre is a prayer of Yasish^Aa, a Vodic prophet, 
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addressed to Varuwaa the Greek Oipavos, an anciont 
name of the ^ky and of the god who resideif in the 
sky. 

I shall read you one v«rse at least in the origina^— 
it is the 86th hymn of the seventh book of the Eig- 
veda—so that you niay hear the very sounds which 
more than three thousand year^ ago were uttered for 
the first lime in a village on the horders of tJie^Sut- 
ledge, then called the ^atadru, by a man who felt as 
we feel, who spoke as Ve speak, who believed in 
many points as we believe—a dark-comple:5oned 
Hindu, shepherd, poet, priest, patriarch, and certainly 
a man who, in the noble army of prophets, deseryes 
a place by the side of David. And does it not show 
the indestructibility of the spirit, if we see how the 
waves which? by a poetic impulse, he started on the 
vast ocean of thought have been heaving and spread- 
ing and widening, till after centuries and centuries 
they strike to-day against our shores and tell us, in 
accents that cannot be mistaken, what passed through 
the mind of that ancient Aryan poet when he felt the 
presence of an almighty Ood, the maker of heaven 
and earth, and felt at the same time the burden of 
his sin, and {[rayed to his God^that He might take 
that burden from him, that He might forgive him 
his sin? When you listen to the strange ^ounds of 
this Vedic hymn, you are listening, even in this Eoyal 
Institution, to spirit-rapping—^to real apixit-yappir^ 
YaBish^Aa is really among us again, and If yw will 
accept me as his interpreter, you will find iiubt we 
can all understand what the old poet wished to say*: 


* M, M., 'Hifltory of Awaent Sanskrit literstore,’ p. 5 ^. 
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‘Dhirå tv asya mahinå ^antiwishi, 
vi yas tastainbha rodasi Aid urvi, 
pra nåkam nshvam nunude brÆ.antam, 
dvitå naksbatram paprathaA; hs, bbåma, 

W4se and mighty are fiie works of Mm who stem- 
med asunder tbe wide firmaments (heaven éHsxå earth). 
He lifbed on Mgh. the brigbt and glorious heaven; he 
stretcLgd out apart t£e starry sky and tbe éartb. 

* Do I say tMs to my own self ? How can I get near 
unto Varunal Will be accept my offering witbout 
displeasure? Wben sbSi.ll I, witb a quiet mind, see 
Mm propitiated? 

ask, O Varuwa, wisMng to know this my sin; 
I go to ask tbe wise- Tbe sages all tell me tbe same: 
** Varuna it is who is angry witb tbee.” 

*Was it for an old sin, O Vaxuwa, thaitbou wisbest 
to destroy tby Mend, wbo always praises tbeeT Tell 
me, thou unconquerable Lord I and I will quickly 
tum to tbee witb praise, freed from sin. 

' Absolve us from tbe sins of our fatbers, and from 
those wMcb we committed witb our own bodies, 
Eelease Vasisb?Aa, O King, like a tMef wbo bas 
feas bed on stolen cattle; release Mm bke a calf from 
the rope. 

‘It was not our own doing, O Yaruwa, it was a 
slip; an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, tbpugbt- 
lessness. The old is tbere to mislead the young; 
even sleep is not free from miscMef. 

‘Let me, freed from sin, do service to the angry 
godyiike a slave to Ms lord^. The lord god enlighb- 
eneth the foolisb; he, tbe wisest, leads Ms worsMpper 
to wealtb. 

* B«o Benfey, * Gottingar Geléhrte Nachribhtøn,’ p. 370 . 
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‘O lord Varuna, may this song go vrell to thy 
heartl May we prosper in acquiring and l^;eepmgi 
Protect UB, O gods, always mth your blessings.’ 

I am not blind to t]^ blemishes of tbis andent 
prayer, but I am not blhid^to its beauty eithejr, lind 
I think yftu will adinit that the discdVery of even one 
such poem among the hymns of the Eig-veda, and 
the certaility that such a poem '^as oompoeed in india 
at least three thousand yeai*s ago, without any inspi" 
ration but that which aU can lind who seek for it if 
haply they may find it, is well worth the labour of 
a life. It shows that man waa never forsaken of God, 
and that conviction is worth more to the student of 
history than all the dynasties of Babylon and E^ypt, 
worth more than all lacustrian villages, worth more 
than the slgiUs and jaw-bones of Neanderthal or 
Abb^^le. 

I add a few more translations of Vedic h3nnns, some 
of which have been published elsewhere, while one ia 
given here for ihe first time^ 

Pratbb fob Forgiveness (Big«veda Vn. 89). 

1. Let me not yet, O Varuwar enter into the house 
of earth; have mercy, ahnighty, have mercy! 

2. If I move along trembling, like a cbud driven 
by the -wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy I 

3. Through want of strength, tho^ 
bright god, have I gane astray 5 havo 
have mercy I 

4. Thirst came upon the worsh^per, ihoogh he 

^ See * SSnldtiizisp in die Veiglesdbe&de BeligionsviaeenBolu^ p, aii. 
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stood in the midst of the waters; have &ercy, 
B.limght7j have meroyl 

5. Whenever we men, O Yaruna, cointnit an ojØfence 
before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law 
thfough thoughtlessness ;• punish ns not, O god, for 
that offence. 

SlpNG OF PeAISE ADDEESSED TO YAEtTiVA 

(Rig-veda I. «5). 

1. However we break thy laws from day to day, 
men as we are, O god, Yaruna, 

2. Do not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of 
theluiious; nor to the wrath of the spiteful I 

3. To propitiate thee, O Yaruna, we unbend thy 
mind with sengs, as the charioteer (unties) a weary 
steed. 

4. Away from me they flee dispirited, intent only 
on galning wealth; as hirds to their nests. 

5. When shall we bring hither the man, who is 
victory to the warriors; when shall we bring Yaruna, 
the "wide-seeing, to be propitiated? 

[6. They (Mitra and Yaruna) take this in common; 
gracious, they never faU the Mthful gi'ver.] 

7. He who knows the place of the Ibirds that fly 
through the sky, who on the waters knows the 
ships;— 

8. He, the upholder of order, who knows the twelve 
months with the offspring of each, and knows the 
montb that is engendered afterwards;— 

9. He who knows the track of the wind, of the 
wide, the bright,*the mighty; and knows those who 
reside onhighj— 
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10. »He, ttø upholder of order, VaruNa, sits domi 
among his people; he, the wise, sits there to govem. 

11. From tbence perceiving all wondrous things, hø 
sees what has been and what will be done. 

i:^. May he, the wise A<Hty^,make our paths strai^t 
all our days; may he prolong our livgs! 

13. Yaruwa, wearihg golden mail, has put on his 
shining clgak; the spies sat dow^i around him. 

14. The god whom the scoflfers do not ptovoke, 
nor the tormentors of men, nor the plotters of mis- 
chief; 

15. He, who gives to men glory, and not half glory, 
who gives it even to our own selves;— 

1 5 . Yeaming for him, the far-seeing, my thoughts 
move onwards, as kine move to their pastures. 

17. Let us speak together again, because my honey 
has been brotlght: that thou mayest eat what thou 
likest, like a friend^. 

18. Did I see the god who is to be seen by all, did 
I see the chariot a^ve the eadh? He must have 
aecepted my prayers. 

19. O hear this my calling, Varuna, be gradous 
now I longing for help, I have called upon thee. 

ao. Thou, O wise god, art lord of all, of heaven and 
earth: listen o«l thy wayl 

ai. That I may live, take from me the upper rope, 
loose the middle, and remove the lowest I 

In most of the hymna of the Big-veda, howevetr, thø 
gods assume a fax more mythological dbarad^ thaal 
in these songs addressed to Yaruna, ihough the spiri- 

^ Bee BoUeDsan, hi Orient wad Oceident, ii. p. X 47 . Oæ i:«ad 
]iotrS-iva> * beoaose hoDsj hea beaa broi^lit bj ms, as bya priest> sveot 
to taste.* 
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tual and ethical character of the ’deity is but tfeldom 
entirely lost. If we take for instance a short hymn ad- 
dresseå to Agni or Fire,-we easily see that Agni (ignis) 
is conceived as the representative of fire, yet we also 
psrceive even here a mgre distant background, or a 
true fiivine eleii\ent, only enveloped in a mythological 
Shell. 

Htmn to Agni (Rig-veda H. 61 

I. Agni, accept this log which I ofier to thee, accept 
this my service; listen welhto these my songs. 

3,, With this log, O Agni, may we worship thee, 
thoif son of stren^h, conqueror of horses 1 and with 
this hynm, thou high-bom I 

5. May we, thy servants, serve thee with songs, O 
granter of riohes, thou who lovest songs and delightest 
in richesi 

4. Thou lord of wealth and giver of wealth, thou 
wise and powerful; drive away from us the enemies I 

5. He gives us rain from heaven, he gives us in- 
violable strength, he gives us food a thousandfold. 

6 . Toungest of the gods, their messenger, their in- 
vofcer, most deserving of worship, come, at our praise, 
to him who worships thee and longs for thy help. 

7. For thou, O sage, goest wisely between these 
two creations (heaven and earth, gods and men), like 
a friendly messenger between two hamiets 1 

8. Th8u art wise, and thou hast been pleased: 
perform thou, intelligent Agni, the sacrifice without 
interruption, sit down on this sacred grass! 

Here we may clearly observe that peculiar blending 
of ethical and physical elements in the character of 
one and the same deity, a blending which seems 
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strange to us, but must have been perfectly natural 
in an earlier stage of religions thought, for we meet 
with the same ideas everjrw'here, whenever we are able 
to trace back the growth religions concepts to their 
first beginnings, not only aAong the Aryan nationa, 
but in Aftica, in America, and evéh in Australia, 
though nowhere with the same clearness and fulness 
as in the hjrmns of the Yedic Ary^s. 

I have often expressed my opinion that we ought 
to be careful in ascribing*the same high antiquity to 
everything occurring in the Ei^veda. Not that I re- 
tract what I tried to pro ve in my ' History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,’ that the whole coUection of the 
hymns must have been finished to the last lefter 
before the beginning of the Bråhmana period. Nor 
am I aware that a single weak joint has been dis- 
.cover^ by any of my numerous critics in the chain 
of arguments on which I relied. But scientific ho- 
nesty obliges me nevertheless to confess openly that 
I cannot even now feel quite convinced in my own 
mind that all the hymns, all the verses, all the words 
and syUables in our text of the Big-veda are really 
of the same high antiquity. No doubt, we should 
approach all such questions without any preconceived 
opinions, but we cannot on the o^ker hånd forget all 
we have been taught by a study of post-Vedic litera¬ 
ture, or by a study of other ancient literatures. We 
must wait for further evidence, and be careful^ to 
force these researches into a fals© direc^ejk by 
;mature dicta. In order to gjlve a specimen of W^t 
J mean, I shall give a transla^n of ihe woll-knowti 
hymn to Vwvakaicman from the l^t Mayirfala, a Slan- 
rfala whiqh has generaHy been qpnsidered, though, as 
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yet, miliout very definite reasons, as a repository of 
more Inodem poems. 

The very name of the deity, addressecl ia this hynm, 
ISisvakarman, indicates tha# the poet did not belong to 
the fearliest period of Vedic reli^on. It occurs as a 
proper name in the tenth Manc?ala only. Originally 
Vwvakarman, the njfbker of all things, is an epithet of 
se-vtraJ old gods. Indra is called Vi^vakannan^ like- 
■wise Shrya, the sun^, and Visvakrit, he who makes 
everything, occurs in the j^harva-veda® as an epithet 
of fire, who^ the Bråhmawas^ also is iden- 

tified with Vwvakarman. Yisvakarman, as an inde- 
pepdent, but very abstract deity appears^ like Pra^å- 
pati and similar divine individuals, as the creator, or, 
more correctly, as the fashioner and architect of the 
universe. In the hymns dedicated to him some rays 
break through here and there from the dark mytho- 
logical baekground through whieh and from which 
the concept of Vwvakarman arose. Sometimes we are 
still able to reeognise the traces of Agni, sometimes of 
Shrya, although the poets themselves think of him 
chiefly as the Creator. Thus we read in one verse: 

‘The seer and a priest, who offering all the worlds 
as a sacxifice, came,down as our fath^, he, appearing 
first, entered among mortals, desiring wealth with 
blessing,’ 

This, at first sight, is not very clear, nor do I pre- 
tend to say that this verse has as yet been rendered 
quitø intelligible, in spite of thø efforts of various 
tramslators and commentators. Still we may see a 
little light, if ^we remember that Vwvakarinan, the 

‘ Big-Veda> viii. 98, a. * Ibid. x. 170, 4. 

• AihaiTft-veda^ Ti. 47, i. * iS'atapatlia-jbrdluna^ iz. 2, a. 
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maker of all things, was originally Agni, the god of 
firOj and more ]jarticularly, the god of the fire aiJd the 
light of the morning. Agni, as the god of the 
moming (aushasya), is offcen conceived as a priegj, 
who, with his splendour, pours out the whole ■wiorld 
and ofiers it as a moraing sacrifice. ^uch a sacnfice 
is represented as taking place either at the beginning 
of every day, or at the beginning of a new year *or, 
by another step, at the beginning of the world, The 
light of the morning sun 'wtis perceived by the poet as 
illuminating the world, like the %iCtual fires lighte^ in 
the morning on every hearth. Or the poet might see 
in the light of the rising sun a power that bringa 
forth the whole World, brings it into sight and being, 
in faet makes or creates the world. This is a poetieal, 
perhaps a fantastic idea; nevertheless it is cou- 
ceivable; and in interpreting the words of the Veda> 
we must never rest till we arrive at something that 
is at least conceivable. 

The poet again seems to think of Agni, the fire, 
when he says of Vbvakarman that he settled down 
as a father among men. The germ of this conception 
lies in the light of the moming appearing first as 
something dist^t and divine, but f hen, unlike other 
divine powers, remaining with men on earth, on thø 
very hearth of every dwelling. This thougjit that 
Agni is the first to take up his abode with men, that 
his presence is the condition of all human activity, 
workmanship, and art, and that through his blessing 
alone men obtain health and wealth, is ez^ressedin 
many Vedic songs in ever varying ways. 

If we transfer these thoughts to the Yifivakarman, 
the maker or shaper of all things, some of the darfe 
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■words of the first verse become more intelligiblo, 
•wbil^ some of the translations hitherto published 
leave the impression as if some of the Yedic poets 
had really connected no tlwught whatever with their 
metlical eflfiisiona. 

I. 1 ‘ What was the place, whåt was the support, and 
where was it, from jrhence the all-seeing '^vakarman 
(the maker of all things), when produeing the earth, 
displayed the heaven by his might'? 

a, ‘He, the one God, whose eyes are everywhere, 
whese mouth, whose arms, whose feet are everywhere; 
he, when produeing heaven and earth, forges them 
tegether with his arms and with the wings. 

3. What was the forest, what was the tree®, from 
which they cut out heaven and earth? Ye wise, seek 
in your mind that place on which he Stood wljen sup- 
porting the worlds. 

4. ‘ O Vifivakarman, rejoicing in the sacrifice, teach 
thy friends what are thy highest abodes, and what 
are thy lowest, and what are these thy middle abodes 1 
Sacrifice for thyself, increasing thy body^. 


^ Br. Muir translates this veise: * Oiir father, who, a lishi aiid a 
priest, celébnhted a Baoiifi.oe offering up all these g^eatures, he, earnestly 
desinug substauoe, he, the archetype, eutered into later mau.’ 
Lauglois; ' Que le riohi (diTla), uotre pontife et notre pére, qxii par son 
saorifice % formé tons ces mondee^ Tienne B’asseoir (h notare ^er). Qa*il 
défdra et bénisse nos ofiEtandea, Habitaut des lé^ons supérienzeti^ il 
deøcend aussi vers nous.’ 

* Cf. jSVefcfttfvataia TJpan lii. 3. 

* We say iJXi? or materies, matter; Eig-Veda, x. 31, 7. 

This expression also *Saciifioe for thyself, inoreaBlDg thy bodly/ 
refers primarily to Agni. It was a fit-tniliaT idea with the Hrahmanø 
to look upon the both as the subject and the object of a sacrifioe. 
The fire embraced the offering, and was thus a kind of prieat; it caikied 
•it te* the gods, and was thus a kind of mediator between gods 
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5. ‘ilaker of all things, growing by the oblations, 
sacirifice for thyself, for earth and for heavenj Let 
other men walfc around in darkness, but among ns let 
the wise man be powerful^ 

6. ‘ Let ua invoke to-day, for onr protection in battlfe, 
the lord o£ speeeh, Visvakannan, th^ maker of aU 
things, who inspires our mind. May he accept all 
our offerings, he who is a blessing to everybody, |tnd 
who performs good deeds for our safetyl' 

My next extract will bj from the Zendavesta, the 
sacred book of the Zoroastriana* older in its language 
than the cuneiform inacriptions of Oyrus, Dairius, 
Xerxes, those ancient kings of Persia who knew that 
they were kings by the grace of Auramazda^ the 
Zend Ahurå mazdåo\ and who placed his sacred 
image high on the mountain-records of Behistun. 
That ancient book, or its fragments at least, have 
survived many dynasties and kingdoms, and are 
still believed in by a small remnant of the Persian 
racg; now settled at Bombay, and known all over the 
wond by the name of Parsis. 

The first extract is taken from the Ya5na, forming 
its thirtieth chapter. It has been translated or, 1 

But the fiie repres^ted also something divite, « god to whom hououi 
was due, and thus it beoame both the object and the suhject of the 
saonfice.« Henoe the idea that Agni sacrifioes himself, tha| he offers a 
eaonffoe to himself, and like^e that he offers himself as a sacrifioe 
This led to many l^ter legende, see Both, 'Kirukta^’ p. 14a, Agni 
also oonceiYed as representing the rising sun and thå 15991 

that point of view Bunrise was conceiTed as the great fsiodiee 
the light serving, like a saorifioial flaaae, for 
earttk, at the same time, for hia own g^xsey. JSessee iaatly ifkoøe 
ooBUK^onio ideas by which the daily saciifioe,,« ootsceirad as th^ 
saorifioe of ereation and as the gloiy of creator. 

] 'XiectutesoBL the Sesenoe ef Tjangtiag^b* i- P> 359* 
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should rather say, a decipherment of it has been 
attempted by several scholars, more partdcularly by 
Professor Spiegel and Professor Hang*. It has also 
been referred to by Bunsen in his ‘God in History’ 
(Tol. i. p, 277, of Miss Winkworth’s translation), 
and I may quote from him yrhat "will «erve as a 
living, though imaginary, background for this striking 
hyipn. 

‘Leffus picture to onrselves,* he writes, ‘one of the 
holy hiils dedicated to tlj^e worship of fire, in the 
neighbourhood of the primeval city of marvels in 
Central Asia,—Bactra “the glorious,*’ now called 
Baikh, “the mother of cities” From this height 
’WQ' look down in imagination over the elevated 
plateau, which lies nearly 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea, sloping downwards toward the North and 
ending in a sandy desert, -which does not even'-aUow 
the stream Bactrus to reach the neighbouring Oxus. 
On the Southern horizon, the last spurs of the 
Hindukush, or, as the historian of Alexander terms 
it, the Indian Caucasus, rear their lofty peaks 5000 
feet high. Out of those hiils,—the Paropamisus or 
Hindukush,—springs the chief river of the country, 
the Bactrus or Dehas, which near the city divides 
into hundreds of Sanals, making tlfS face of the 
country one blooming ghrdeu of richest finits. To 
this point converge the caravans, which travel across 
the mountains to the land of marvels, or bring 

treasures from thence.Thither, on occasion of 

the peaceful sacrifice by fire, from whose ascending 
flame auguries were to be drawn, Zarathustra had 
convened the nobles of the land, that he might per- 

f ‘ Essays on the Saoxed Language of the Parsees/ i86a, p. 141. 
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form great public religions act. Arrived tbere, 
at the head of his disciples, the seers and preachers, 
he summons the princea to draw nigh, and to choose 
between faith and superstition.’ 

I give the translation the hymn, partly afler 
Haug (i8jj8), partly after Spiegel (i§59), and ITiave 
likewise availed myself of some important emenda- 
tions proppsed by Dr. Hiibschi^ann^ Yet, I must 
confess that, in numerous passages, my translation is 
purely tentative, and all I can answer for is the 
general tenour of the hymn. 

I. ‘Now I shall proelaim to all who have coijie to 
listen, the praises of thee, the all-wise Lord, and the 
hymns of Vohumano (the good spirit). Wise Ai^xa! 
I ask that (thy) grace may appear in the lights of 
heaven. 

a. ‘♦Hear with your ears what is best, percdve with 
your mind what is pure, so that every man may for 
himself choose his tenets. Before the great doom, may 
the wise be on our side I 

3. ‘Those old Spirits who are twins, each with his 
own Work, made known^ what is good and what is 
evil in thoughts, worda, and deeds. Those who are 
good, distinguished between the two, not those who 
are evil-doers. 

4, ‘When these two Spirits came together, they 
made *first life and death, so that there should be 
at last the most wretched life for the bad, but for the 
good blessedness. 

^ ' ISn Zoroastrisohes lied, mit Itfldkmdht anf die Tradition fLb^r^tatzt 
nnd erklaart ’ von Dr. H. Hulsacluiifuan: Miuxchen« 18^2. 

^ Hang does not admit the oansative meanii^g of aeryfttem, hat 
t^es it in the sense of audiveruiid or audiU tuM, i.e. they wera known, 
thejezisted. 
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5. *Of iloBse two Spirits thø evil one chose the 
worst^ deeds; the kind Spirit, he whoBø garment is 
the immovable sky, chose *what is right; and they 
also who faithfolly pleage Ahuramazda by good 
'vf'orks. 

6. ‘Those who worshipped the Devas* and were 
deoeived, did not rightly distingnish between the 
twQ; those who hsd eshosen the worst <?pirit came 
to hold counsel together, and ran to Aeshma in order 
to afflict the life of man. 

7. ‘And to him (the good) came might, and with 
wisdom virtue; and the everlasting Armaiti -herself 

■ made his body vigorous. It feli to thee to be rich by 
h^ gifts. 

8. ‘Butwhen the punishment of their crimeswill 
come, and, oh Mazda, thy power will^be known as 
the reward of piety for those who delivered '{Druj) 
falsehood into the hånd of trath (Asha), 

9. ‘ Let ns then be of those who further this world; 
oh Ahuramazda, oh bliss-conferring Asha! Let our 
mind be there where wisdom abides. 

TO. ‘Then indeed there will be the fail of the per- 
ideiems Dnij, but in the beautiful abode of Vohumano, 
of Mazda and of Asha, will be gathered for øver those 
who dwell in good Import. 

II. ‘Oh men, if you ding to these commandments 
which Mazda has given,... which are a tomfent to 
the wicked, and a blessing to the righteous, then 
there wiU be victory through them.’ 

The next three verses are taken from the forty- 
thirS chapter of the Ya9na^. 

1 'Yiwiia,’ liiv. 3, ed. BrockliauB, p. 130; Spiegel, 146: 

Hang, ‘EBsays/ p. 150. ^ 
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*I ask thee, tell me ihe truth, O Ahural Who 
was from the beginning th© fatber of the pure avorld? 
Who has made a path for the sun and for the stars 1 
Who (but thou) makes tiae moon to increase and to 
decrease? That, O Mazda, %nd otiier things, l.wish 
to know. 

‘I ask thee, teil me the truth, O Ahura! Who 
holds the^earth and the doudb that they do«not 
feli? Who holds the sea and the trees? Wlio has 
given smftness to the mnd and the douds? Who 
is the creator of the good spiriW 

‘ I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! Whb has 
made the kindly light and the darkness, who has 
made the kindly sleep and the awaking? Who has 
made the mornings, the noons, and the nights, they 
who remind the wise of his duty 

WKktever the difficulties may be, and they are no 
doubt most formidable, that prevent us from de^ 
dphering aright the words of the Zendavasta, so 
much is dear, tiiat in the Bible of Zcwoastør every 
man is called upon to take his part in the great 
battie between Qood and Evil which is always going 
on, and is assured that in the end good will prevaii. 

What shaU^I quote from Buddha? for we have 
so much left of his sayings an^ his parables that 
it is indeed difficult to choose. In a collection of 
his sayings, written in Påli—of which I have lately 
published a translation^—^we read: 

I. ‘AU that we are is the result ^ what wn 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is 33sade up 

^ The Dhammap^da, a OoUection of Vergea, hajJjg <me of ihe oanonieal 
1>ookB of the BoddiiBts, ^raaxdated &om PAli h? F« Max hCttUer, In 
' Sacred Books of the veL z. x8$i. 
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of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an 
evil ijiouglita pain follows him as tbe wheel foUows 
ttie foot of the ox that draws the cart. 

49. ‘As the bee collects toney and departs without 
ifijuj(png the flower, or iti? colourj or scent, so let a sage 
dwell on earth. 

62. “‘These sons belong to me, and this wealth 
belrøgs to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tor- 
ment^. He himself does not belong to himself, how 
mueh less sons and wealth I 

131, 133 . ‘Let no man think lightly of evil, saying 
in his heart, It will not come nigh unto me. Let no 
man think lightly of good, saying in his heart, It will 
not benefit me. Even by the falling of water-drops 
a water-pot is fiUed. 

173. ‘He whose evil deeds are coyered by good 
deeds, brightens up this world like the moon* when 
she rises from behind the clouds. 

333. ‘Let a man overcome anger by love, evil by 
good, the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth ^ 

353. ‘ The fault of others is easily perceived, but 
that of oneself is difficult to perceive; a man winnows 
his ieighbour*s faults like chaff, but his own fault he 
hides, as a cheat hides the bad die from the player®. 

364. ‘Not by tonsure does an unÆsciplined man 
who speaks fSalsehood become a saint: can a man be 
a saint *who is stiU held captive by desirés and 
greediness ? 

394. ‘What is the use of platted hair, O fool? 


* See Eom. adi. ai. 'Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil witb 
good.’ 

* fioe Matt vii. 3. 'And why beboldest tbou the mote that is in thy 
hrother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye 1 ’ • 
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■wliat of the raiment of goat-skins'} Within thee 
there is raveniag, but the outside tbou ijiakest 
clean’.’ 

In no religion are we^so constantly reminded of 
our own as in Buddhism, and yet in no religiop. hlbs 
man been«drawn a-wpy so far fromitrutb as in the 
religion of Buddha. Buddhism and Christianity are 
indeed the«bwo opposite poles with regard to the ijiost 
essential points of reli^on: Buddhism ignoAog all 
feeling of dependence on ^ higher power, and there- 
fore denying the very existence of a supreme Deity; 
Christianity resting entirely on a belief in God a% the 
Father, in the Son of Man as the Son of God, and 
making all men children of God by faith in His SOn. 
Yet between the language of Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples and th§ language of Christ and His apostles 
there ^re strange coincidences. Even some of the 
Buddhist legends and parables sound as if taken 
from the New Teatament, though we know that many 
of them existed before the beginning of the OhristUm 
era. 

Thus we read of Ånanda,the disciple of Buddha, who, 
after a long walk in the country, meets with Måtangi, 
a woman of the low caste of the Zå»idålas, near a 
well, and asks her for some water. She tells him 
what she is, and that she must not come near him. 
But he replies, ‘ My sister, I ask not for thy caste or 
thy family, I ask orJy for a draught of water.’ She 
afterwards becomes herself a disciple of Buddha^: 

* See Lnke xi. ^9 'Now do ye Phariseos maks dLeasx the oTitøid« <rf 
the cup and the platter; but your inwBicd part i^fuU of raveniug and 
widkedueas.’ 

* Bumouf, * Introduotioji h THiatcHre du Buddhisme,* p. 305. 
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Sometunes the same doctnne which in the New 
Testament oceurs in the simple form of a command* 
ment, is inculcated by the Buddhists in the form of a 
pjrable. 

A »Buddhist prieat, we read^ was preaching to the 
multitudes thaf had gathered round hiA. In the 
crowd there was a king whose heart was full of 
BOTi/0-^ because he fiad no son to perpetuate his race. 
While he was listening, the preacher said: 

'To give away our riches is considered the most 
diffieult virtue in the Vorld; he who gives away his 
riches is like a man who gives away his life: for our 
ve^ life seems to cling to our riches. But Buddha, 
when his mind was moved by pity, gave his life, like 
grass, for the sake of others; why should we think of 
miserable riches I By this exalted virtue, Buddha, 
when he was freed from all desires, and had olDtained 
divine knowledge, attained unto Buddhahood. There- 
fore let a wise man, after he has turned away his 
desires from all pleasures, do good to all beings, even 
unto sacrificing his own life, that thus hø may attain 
to tipe knowledge. 

'Listen to me: There was fomierly a prince, free 
from all worldly d^ires. Though he y-as young and 
handsome, yet he left his palace, and embraced the 
Hfe of a.travelling ascetic. This aseetic comuig one 
day to the house of a merdiant, was seen by his young 
wife, and she, touched by the loveliness of his eyes, 
exclaimed: “How was this hard mode of life em- 
bra«ed by such a one as thou art? Blessed, indeed, is 
that woman on whom thou lookest with thy lovely 
éyesl” 


^ *Soxnftdev%’ vi. 38, t 
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When he heard this, the ascetic plucked out one 
eye, placed it iuto his hånd, and said: “ Mothgr, look 
at this I Take* this hideous hall of flesh, if you like it. 
The other eye is like untft this; tell me, what is therø 
lovely in them?”* 

The preacher continued in the same sfcrain, quoting 
other parables to the same purpose, and finished by 
inculcating the lesson that the true sage should ne^ther 
care for riches, nor for his life, and that he shSuld not 
ding to his wife and ch^dren, for they are like the 
grass that is cast away. 

It is impossible to read such parables withoutHbeing 
reminded of verses of the Bible, such as (Matt. v. 29): 

' And if thy right eye ojØfend thee, pluck it out, and*cast 
it from thee ^and again (Matt. xix. ag): ‘ Every one 
that hath fo^aaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children;’ and again 
(Luke xii. ^8): ‘The grass which is to-day in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven/ 

In the same coUection, the Ocean of the rivere of 
stoiies, by Somadeva (vi. aj), we read of a merehant 
who had embraced the religion of Sugata, and showed 
great respect to the Buddhist monks. His you]% son, 
however, desjised his father, and caUed him a sinner. 

‘ Why do ;^u abuse meV said^he father. 

The son replied: ‘You have abandoned the law of 
the Vedas, and followed a new law which ts no law. 
You have forsaken the Bråhmans, and worsh^ 
S^maTias. What is the use of the Sau^i^ata 

^ In ihe Dktlogi Oreaturanmt p. I> 4b;. it sa told of BeaMcrita^ ibat 
h&pqlled out biB eyes, (i) beoause they pvøvented Shim hoia medatation, 
(2) beoanse bo satr tbe (S^rbeoaose Iw ODold not I00& on 

wo]u«a TV^tbont odsenpIsMttce. 
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which is followed only by men of low birth, who want 
to fin^ a refuge in ihe monasteries, who are happy 
when they have thrown away their foin cloth, and 
shaved off every hair on their head ; who eat what- 
ever rthey piease, and pérform neither ablutions nor 
penancesT 

The father replied: ‘There are different forms of 
religion: one looks to another world, the dther is in- 
tended for the masses. But surely true Brahmanism 
aiso consists in avoiding of passion, in truthfulness, 
kindness towards all nbeings, and in not recklessly 
breaEing the rules of caste. Therefore you should not 
always abuse my religion which grants protection to 
all T)eiiigS; Bor surely there is no doubt that to be 
kind cannot be unlawftil, and I know no other kind¬ 
ness but to give protection to all Uving heings. There¬ 
fore if I am too much attached to my religion whosø 
objeet is love, and whose end is deliverance, what sin 
is there in me, O child?* 

However, as the son did not desist from his abuse, 
his father took him before the king, and the king 
ordered him to be executed. He granted him two 
montRs to prepare for dei^, At the end of the two 
months the son wa^ brought before the king again, 
and when the king saw that he had grown thin and 
pale,he asked for the reason. The culprit replie^ that 
seeing death approach nearer and nearer every day, he 
could not think of eating. Then the king told him, 
that he threatened to have him executed in order that 
he 3 ]fught know the anguish that every creature feels 
at the approach of death, and that he might leam to 
respect a religion which enforces compassion for all 
beings. Having known the fear of death, he ought 
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now to strive after spiritual freedom, and never again 
abuse his father’s religion \ 

The son waJ moved, and asked the king how hø 
could obtain spiritual free^om. The king hearing that 
there was a fair in the towns ordered the young^inrfh. 
to take a -^ssel brim^l of oil, and to ^arry it through 
the streets of the town without spilling a drop. Two 
executionew with drawn swords Were to walk befind 
him, and at the first drop being spilled, fchey -frere to 
cut off his head. When tjie young man, after having 
walked through all the streets of the city, retumed to 
the king without having spilled one drop, the king 
said: ‘Did you to-day, while walking through the 
streets, see anybody T 

The young man replied: ‘ My thoughts were fixed 
on the vessel, g-nd I saw and heard nothing else.’ 

Then the king said: ‘ Let thy thoughts be fixed in 
the same way on the BHghest I Hø who is coUected, 
and has ceased to care for outward hfe, wiU see the 
truth, and having seen the truth, will not be caught 
again by the net of works. Thus I have taught you 
in few words the way that leads to spiritual freedom/ 

According to Buddha, the motive of all our actions 
should be pity, or what we should call hve for our 
neighbour, ancfthe same sentiment is inculcated again 
and again in the sacred poetry of the Brahmans. Thua 
we read in the Mahåbhårata, Udyogarparva,*cap. 38, 
‘ Thou shalt not do to others what thou likeat not thy^ 
self. This is the law in short, everything elæ proeee<^ 
from passion.’ 

HaMbhårata, Anufåsana-parva, cap. 145: 

‘Not to hurt anybody by word, thcught^ or døed, 

^ Of. p. 33 * 
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and to he benøvolent and charitable. This is the 
etemjl law of the good/ 

Mahåbbårata, jS&nti-parva, cap. i 5 o? 

‘Forgiveness and patieqpe, kindness and eqnable- 
Æbss^ truthfulness and •uprightness, restraint of the 
senses and eneygy, gentleness and modesiy and gra- 
Yity, generosity and calmness, contentment, kindlinesa 
of ^peech, and absence of hatred and mftUce—these 
togetbSr make up self-control/ 

Mahåbhårata, jSånti-parva, cap. iio: 

‘Those who are dqøaded by none and who them¬ 
selves dread no one, who regard all mankind like 
themselves, sudi men surmount all difficulties.' 

•Mahåibharata, Anusåsana-parva, cap. 144: 

‘ Those who always treat friends and foes with an 
equal heart, being Menda to all, such men shall go to 
heavenV 

And as in Buddhism and Brahmanism, so again in 
the wTitings of Confudus, we find what we valne most 
in our own religion. I shall quote but one saying of 
the Chinese sage®: 

‘What you do not like when done to yourself, do 
not^o that to others/ 

One passage only from the founOer of the second 
rdigion in China, from Lao-tse (cap. ag) ®: 

‘There is an infinite Being^ which exmted befwre 
heaven and eaorth. 

^ See Hmr, * MeiiriGal TransLatioiui/ passim ; * tlie Pandil^’ Decembeir, 
1867. 

*«Dr. Legga's * Life and Teachinge of OonfbciiiB,’ p 47. 

‘ *Le liyre de la Yoie et de la Vertn, eomposé dans le YI> sibdle 
ETant rtre chrétienne, pax LaO'tseu/ tzaduit par Stanialas Julien. 
PariSj 1842^ p. 91. 

* Stan. Jnlien translatee, '11 est un étre oonfas/ and he ezplains 
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«How calm it i$ 1 how free! 

‘ It lives alone, it changes not. 

‘ It movea evéiywliere, but it never suffers. 

* We may look on it as ijjie Mother of the Universe. 

‘I, I know not its nama 

‘In ordeoito give it g, title, I call it Tao (the Way). 

* When I try to give it a name, I call it Great. 

‘ After calJing it Great^ I call ii Fugitive, 

‘ After calling it Fugitive^ I call it Distcmt. 

‘After calling it Distant^ say it comes back to me.’ 

Need I say that Greek and Bpman writers abound 
in the most exalted sentiments on religion and meral- 
ity, in spite of their mythology and in spite of their 
idolatry ? When Plato says that men ought to strive 
after Hkeness with God, do you think that he thought 
of Jupiter, or Mars, or Mercury? "When another poet 
exclaimed that the conscience is a god for all men, 
was he so very far from a knowledge of the true 
God? 

On African ground the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
tests of the ancient Eg^tians show the same 
strange misture of sublime and childish, nay worse 
than childish, thoughts to which all students of^ri- 
mitive religion have beeome accustomed, nay from 
which they mtEst leam to draw 5 bme of their most 
important lessons. It is easy to appreciate what is 
simple,''and true, and beautiful in the Sacred Books 
of tbe East, but those who are satiafied with'sudx 
gems, are like botanists who should care for roSes 


acoarding to the Ohineee coimneniaaies by * ce qii *3 ^ impossible 
de distmgaer dairement. Si paa* hazaxd on xn'intevroge sur æf 6 tre (le 
Tao), je répondiaf: H n*a ni ccaimienoaiiLent, xd fin,' etc. See^ however, 
Dr. J. Legge, *The iEeligions of 1880, p. 313. 
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a^d lilies only, and in whose ejes ihe thoms and 
brieinb are mere weeds and rubbish. This is not the 
tnie epirit in whieh the natural development either 
of the flowers of the earth or of the products of the 
mind can be studied, and it is surprising to see how 
long it takes before the students of anthrdpology 'WlU 
learn that one simple lesson. 

£a a papyrus at Ttfrin^, the foUowing ‘Wf)rds are put 
into tffe mouth of ‘the almighty God, the self-existent, 
who made heaven and easth, the waters, the breaths 
of life, fire, the gods^ men, animals, cattle, reptiles, 
birdfe, fishes, kings, men and gods.’ ... ‘I am thø 
maker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its moun- 
tatns and the creatures which are upon it; I make the 
waters, and the Mehura comes into being. ... I am 
the maker of heaven, and of the mystepes of the two- 
fold horizon. It is I who have given to all the gods 
the soul whieh is within them. When I open my 
eyes, there is light; when I close them, there is dark- 
ness.... I make the hours, and the hours come into 
existence. I am Chepera in the moming, Bå at noon, 
Tmu in the evening.’ 

ind again: ‘ Kail to thee, O Ptah-tanu, great god 
who concealeth his form,... thou art watching when 
at rest; the father of all fathers and uf all gods.... 
Watdier, who traversest the endless ages of etemity. 
The heaven was yet uncreated, uncreated was the 
earthT, the water fiowed not; thou hast put together 
the earth, thou hast united thy limbs, thou hast reck- 
oned thy members; what thou hast found apart, thou 
hast put into its place; O God, architect of the world, 
thou art withhut a father, begotten by thine own 

^ Le Page * Hlbbert Lectures,’ p. 221, 
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blesaing; thou art without a mother, being bom 
through repetition of thyself. Thou drivest awSy the 
darkness by the beams of thine eyes. Thou ascendest 
into the zenith of heaven, Ind thou comest dfown evep 
as thou hast risen. When t£ou art a dweller iif the 
infemal world, thy knees are above* the earth, and 
thine head is in the upper sky.^ Thou sustainest the 
substances w'hich thou hast made. It is by thUie dvm 
strength that thou movest; thou art raised up by the 
might of thine own arms. . The roaring of thy voice 
is in the oloud; thy breath is Sn the mountain-^ops; 
the waters of the inundation cover the lofty trees of 
every region. , . . Heaven and earth obey the copa- 
mands which thou hast given; they travel by the 
road which thou hast laid down for them, they trans- 
gress not the-path which thou hast prescribed to 
them, and which thou hast opened to them.. .. Thou 
restest, and it is night; when thine eyes shine forth, 
we are illuminated.... O let us give glory to the God 
who hath raised the sky, and who causeth his disk to 
float over the bosom of Nut, who hath made the gods 
and men and all their generations, who hath mad^ all 
land and countries &nd the great sea, in his name of 
“Let-the-earth-be."*... The babe which is brought forth 
daily, the ancient one who traverses every path, the 
height '^hich cannot be attained.’ 

The foUowing are extracts from a hymn addressed 
to Amon, the great divinity of Thebes, pye^erved m 
the Huseum at Bulak: 

‘ Hail to thee, Amon Rå, Lord of the ihrones of &e 
earth—^the ancient of heaven, the oMe^t of ^ earth, 
Lord of all existences, the support of things; ihe sup¬ 
port of all things. The One in his works, single 
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among the gods; the beautifiil buli of the cycle of thø 
god8,*cbief of all the gods; Lord of jiruth, father of 
ihe gods; maker of men, creator of beasts, maker of 
l^^rbSj feeder of cattle, goc€ power b^otten of Ptah 
. . .^to whom the gods give honour ... Most glorious 
one, Lord of teAor, chief maker* of the eaAh after his 
image, how great are his thoughts above eveiy god I 
Hfidl tip thee, Bå, Lor& of law, whose shriSe is bidden, 
Lord of the gods; Chepra in his boat, at -whose com- 
mand the gods were macfe. Atmu, maker of men, 
. . giving them life *. . . listening to the poor who 
is in distress, gentie of heart when ono cries to him 
. . Lord of wisdom, whose precepts are wise, at 

whose pleasure the Nile overfiows: Lord of merey, 
most loving, at whose coming men live: opener of 
every eye, proceeding from the firmament, causer of 
pleasure and light; at whose goodness the gods re- 
joice; their hearts revived when they see him. O Rå, 
adored in Tbebes, high crowned in the house of the 
obelisk (HeUopolis), sovereign of life, health, and 
strength, sovereign Lord of all the gods; who art 
vis3>l« MI the midst of the horizon, ruler of the past 
generations and the nether wofld*, whose name is 
bidden from his cyeatoea . . . Hail io thee the one, 
alone with many hånds, lying awafce while all men 
sleep, ijp seek out the good of his creatures, Amon, 
sustainer of all things. Tmu and Horus of the 
borizon pay bomage to thee in >11 their words. Sa- 
lutation to thee, because thou abidest in us, adoration 
tcfthee because thou hast created us.' 

Are there many prayers uttered by kings like this 
of King Bameses II ? 

Who then art thou, O my father Amon 1 Doth a 
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fatJier forget Mb son 1 Surely a wretehed lot awaiteth 
Mm who opposeth thy will; but blessed is hg who 
knoweth fchee, for thy deeds proceed from a heart full 
of love. I call upon thee, i) my father Amon I behold 
me in the midst of many peoples, unknown to me^; Æl 
nations ard united against me, and £ am alone; no 
other is with me. My many soldiers have abandoned 
me, none o# my horsemen hathf looked towards *ae; 
and when I called them, none hath listened*jo my 
voice. But I believe that*Amon is worth more to me 
than a million of soldiers, than a hundred thousand 
horsemen, and ten thousands of brothers and %ons, 
even were they all gathered together. The work of 
many men is nought; Amon will prevail over them.* 

The following are a few passages translated from 
the book of ftahhotep, wMch has been csalled ' the 
most todent book of the world/ and would indeed 
have a right to that title if, as we are told, the Paris 
MS. containing it was written centuries before Moses 
was bom, while the author lived during the reign of 
King Assa Tatkarå of the fifth dynasty ^: 

' If thou art a wise man, bring up thy son in the 
love of God.* 

'God loveth the obedient and hateth the dis- 
obedient.' 

‘ A gpod son is spoken of as the gift of God/ 

In the Maxims of Ani w:e read: 

'The sanctuary of God abhors* (noisj manSføi^ar 
tionsl). Pray humbly with a loving heart 
words of wMch are uttered in secret. He will 
teet thee in thine affairs ; He wiU listen to thy words* 
He will accept thine ofTerings/ 

^ Le Fege rtemouf, * Leetoree/ p. 76. 
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'The God of the world is in the light above the 
fimaijient. His émblems are upon earth; it is to 
them. that worship is rendered daily.’ 

In conclusion^ I add a £ew sayings from funeral 
nfonyments, put into thef mouth of the departed ^: 

'Not a Httle^child did I injiye. Not a^widow did 
I oppress. Not a herdsman did I ill-treat. There 
wa^ no beggar in my days; no one stafved in my 
time. Snd when the years of famine came, I ploughed 
all the lands of the pro'^nce to its northem and 
Southern boundaries, feeding its inhabitants and pro^ 
vidiiSg their food. There was no starving person in 
it, and I made the widow as though she possessed a 
husband.’ 

In another inscription the departed says: 

' Doing that whieh is right, and hating that which 
is wrong, I was bread to the hungry, water to the 
thirsty, clothing to the naked, a refuge to him that 
was in want; that which I did to him, the great God 
hath done to me! ’ 

It is diffieult to stop q^uoting. With every year 
new treasures are brought to light from the ancient 
literfiture of Egypt, and I doubt nat that in time, par- 
ticularly if the hieroglyphic documents continue to be 
dedphered in a truly scholarlike spirit,*Egypt will be- 
come one of the richest mines to the student of religion. 

But w'^ must look now at aqme at least of the black 
inhabitants of Afiica, I mean those whose language and 
religion have been carefully studied and described to 
us ,by trustworthy men, such as Bishop Oolenso, 
Bishop Callaway, Dr. Bleek, Dr, Theophilus Hahn; 
and more particfUlarly the Båntu tribes, occupying the 

Le Page Reaouf, 'Habbert Leetures,* p. 7a, 
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Eastem coast from beyond the Equator to the Oape. 
Wbat darkneas there is at present ^amoug these races 
we have learnt^from the history of the last wars, but 
we should not forget how^highly some of these races, 
particularly the Zulus, are.spoken of by English 
missionaries. If the number of conv^s among them 
is as yet small, perhaps it is well that it should be so. 
Bishop Callaway tells us that.one lad, the first he 
baptized in Natal, told him that his mother, tAo wit- 
nessed the battie between thø English troops under 
Cathcart and the Baautos, an^ observed the terrible 
effecfc of our artilleiy, was so much struck witk the 
power displayed, that she concluded that they who 
could shake the very earth, could not be mistaken in 
anything, and advised her son to accept their religion. 
It is only the^ old story, that truth is on the side of 
the big battalions. But the same Bishop is evidently 
galning influence by better means, and chiéfly by 
schools whieh, as he truly says, *must be the seed-bed 
of the Church, because Ghristianity flourishes with 
more vigour in the cultivated than in the unoultivated 
mind." One of the Zulus, whose confidence Dr. Oalla- 
way had gained, sq^d to him ^; 

'We did not hear jørst from the white men nuuuu 
the Kiug wh 5 is above. In sufhmer-time, when it 
thunders, we say, “The King is playing.” And if 
there iS one who is afraid, the elder people say to him, 
“ It is nothing but fear.' What thing belongiag^ tha 
King have you eaten? ’ 

Another very old man stated (p. ^0)3 'Whei^pre 
were children, it was said; “ The King is in heaven^’" 
We used constantly to hear this when we were children; 

* Dr. OaJIaway> ‘tTnkttbnkulu/p. 19, 
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they Tised to point to the King on higli; we did not 
hear Jhis name; we heard only that the King is on 
high. We heard it said that Æe crealor of the world 
(Umdabuko) is the King which is above” ’ (p. 5 o). 

A,very old woman vdien examined by one of her 
own countrymen, said (p. 53)* When we i^eak of the 
origin of corn, aaking, “Whence came this?” the old 
people said," It came'from the creator whO created all 
thingsl but we do not know him.” When we asked 
continually, “ Where is the^icreator? for our chiefs we 
see,” the old men denied, saying, “ And those chiefs, 
too, Whom we see, they were created by the creator.” 
And when we asked, “Where is he? for he is not 
visible at all; where is he then?” we heard our fathers 
pointing towards heaven, and saying, *The Creator of 
all things is in heaven. And there is a nation of 
people there, too ...It used to bø said constantly, 
“ Hø is the King of kings.” Also when we heard it 
said that the heaven had eaten the cattle at such a 
village (i. e. when the lightning had struck them), we 
said, “The King has taken the cattle from such a 
viJlage.” And when it thundered the people took 
cour%e by saying, “ The King is playing.^’ ’ 

Again, another very old man, belonging to the 
Amantanja tribe, who showed four wounds, and whose 
people had been scattered by the armies of Utshaka, 
said (p, 56}: 'The old faith of ortr forefathem was 
this; they said, “ There is Unkulunkulu, who is a man, 
who is of the earth.” And they used to say, “ There 
is a king in heaven,” When it halled, and thundered, 
they said, “ The king is arming; he will cause tt to 
hail; put things^ order.” ., As to the source of being 
I know that only which is in heaven (p. 59). The 
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andent men said, “ The source of being (Umdabuko) 
is above, which gives life to men” ..,. It was «aid at 
first, the rain came from the King, and that the sun 
came from him, and the«moon which gives a white 
light during the night, that men may go and npt 
injured. 

* If lightning struck cattle, the people were not dis¬ 
tressed. It used to be said (j« 66 ): "The Eling^has 
slaughtered for himself among his own food? Is it 
yours 1 Is it not the King’s ? He is hungry; he kills 
for himself.” If a village is stwick by lightning, and a 
eow is killed, it is said, “This village will be^pros- 
perous.” If a man is struck and dies, it is said, “ The 
King has found fault with him.” * 

Ånother name of the Creator is Itongo, the Spirit, 
and this is ijie account given by a native (p. 94): 

‘ Wheti he says Itongo, he is not speaking of a man 
who has died and risen again ; he is speaking of the 
Up-bearer of the earth, which supports men and cattle. 
The TTp-bearer is the earth by which we live; and 
there is the TJp-bearer of the earth by which we live, 
and without which we could not be, and by which 
we are.’ 

Thus we find among a people who were said to be 
without any religions life, withou? any idea of a Divine 
power, that some of the most essential elements of 
religion are fully developed,—a belief in an* invisible 
God, the Creator of all things, residing in heaven, 
sending rain and hail and thunder, punishing the 
wicked, and claiming his sacrifice from among the 
cattle on a thouaand hilis. This shows how careful- 
we should be before we accept purely negative evi- 
dence on the religion or the absence of all religion 
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amoHg savage tribes. Suppose an educated native of 
India w China wøre to appear suddenly in the Black 
country, and address some questions m'’scarcely intel- 
ligible English^ to a dust-begrimed coal-beaver, and 
asS: bim what his ancestors had told him about the 
souree of being-^r-what account^ould he give to his 
countrymen of the state of religions faith in England, 
if aJl his information had been gathered from the 
answerf which he would be likely to receive from 
such witnessesi Perhaps fee would never hear the 
name of God except in a ‘ God bless you! ’ which people 
uttered in England as well as in Germany and many 
other countries, when any one present sneezed. It was 
in such an exdamation that Dr. Callaway first dis¬ 
covered one of the names of the deity among the Zulus. 
Asking an old man who lived at the nyssion station, 
whether the word Utikro had come into use after the 
arrival of the missionaries, be received the answer 
(p. 64): ‘ No; the word TJtikro is not a word we leamt 
from the English; it is an old word of our own. It 
used to be always said when a man sneezes, “ May 
UtikiBO ever regard me with favour.” * This Utik®o 
was iSUpposed to have been conceal^ by Unkulunkulu 
(p. 67), and to be seen by no one. Men saw Unkulun¬ 
kulu, and said that^he was the creator* of all things 
(Umveliqangi) j they said this, because they did not 
see Bfim -^ho made Unkulunkulu j they therefore said 
that Uhkulunkulu was God. 

Aftør these erude fragments picked up among the 

^ P. 67. * On the amval of the Eog^liah in this land of oura, the 
lurst who oame was a missionary named Ujegana. On his arrival he 
teiight the peopl^ they did not understand what he said .... and 
although he did not understand the people’s language, he jabbered 
eonstantly to the people, and they could not understand what said.’ 
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uncultured races of Africa, who have not yet arrived at 
any positive form of faith, let us now, in conckision, 
look at a few specimens of religions thonght, emanat- 
ing from those who no honger hold to any positive 
form of faith. I take as theif representative Faia, tfie 
brother of ^ibulfazl, one of that smalkcompany at the 
Conrt of the Emperor Akbar, who, after a comparative 
study of th^ religions of the woMd, had renounceAthe 
religion of Mohammad, and for whom, as we shall see\ 
the orthodox Badåoni could not invent invective strong 
enongh to express his horror. •Faisd was one of those 
men whom their contemporaries call heretics and*blas- 
phemers, but whom postexity often calls saints and 
martyrs, the salt of the earth, the light of the world; a 
man of real devotion, real love for his fellow-creatures, 
real faith in God, the TJnknown God, whom we ignor¬ 
antly Vorship, whom no human thought and no human 
language can declare, and whose altar,—the same that 
St. Paul saw at Athens—will remain standing for ever 
in the hearts of all true believers. 

‘ Take Faizi*s Dlwé,n to bear witness to the wonder- 
ful speeches of a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand 
sects. 

‘I have befome dust, but froA the odour of my 
grave, people shaU know that man rises from such 
dust. 

‘ They may know Faizi’s^ end from the begnming: 
without an equal he goes from the world, and 
an equal he rises. 

‘ In the assembly of the day of røBurrection, when 
past things shall be forgiven, the sins of the Ea^bah 


i p. aiS. 


2 Frø meanB ajao Uie heart. 
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will be forgiven for the sake of the dust of Christian 
churcliies^ 

‘ O Thou who existest from etemity ånd abidest for 
ever, sight cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot ex- 
pf esa* Thy perfection; 

‘Thy light mølts the understanding, and*Thy glory 
baffles wisdom; to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy 
essønce confounds thdlight. 

‘Thy holinesa pronounces that the blood-drops of 
human meditation are shed*m vain in search of Thy 
knowledge: human understanding is but an atom of 
dustr 

‘ Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human 
thohght by a blow in the face, and gives human 
ignorance a slap on the nape of the neck. 

‘Science is like bllnding sand of the^desert on the 
road to Thy perfection. The town of literatufe is a 
mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy know¬ 
ledge. 

‘My foot has no powerto travel on this path which 
misleads sages; I have no power to bear the odour of 
the wine, it confounds my mind. 

‘ Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander 
about bewildered in the dty of Thy glojy. 

‘Human knowledge and thought combined can only 
speU the fixst letter of the alphabefof Thy love. 

‘ Mere "begiimers and such as are far advanced in 
knowledge are both eager for union with Thee; but 

^ The sins of Islam are as worthless as fhe dast of Ohristiaiuty. On 
fhe da7 of TeBuxrection^ both Muhammadans and Ohnstians mil see the 
vanity of their rehgious doctriiiM Men fight about religion on earth; 
in heaven they shtdl find out fhat there is only one true religion, the 
worahip of God’s spirit. 
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the beginners are tattlers, and those that are advanced 
are trifilers. 

‘Each brain'is fiiU of thought of grasping Thee; 
the brow of Plato even bpmed mth the fever-heat of 
this hopeless thought. 

‘How øhall a thoughtless man IJke me succeed, 
when Thy jealousy strikes a dagger into the liver of 
saintsl 

* O that Thy grace would deanse my braiiP; for if 
not, my restlessness mil end in madness. 

‘To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy 
threshold and then to look up, is neither right in 
faith, nor permitted by truth.’ 


*0 man, tj^ou coin bearing the double stamp of 
body and spirit, I do not know what thy nature is; 
for thou art higher than heaven and lower than 
earth. 

‘ Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and 
the lower regions; be either heavenly or earthly, thou 
art at liberty to choose. 

‘Do not act ag^st thy reason, for it is a lørust- 
worthy counsellor; put not thy heart on illusions, for 
the heart is a*lying fool. 

‘ If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning 
of theVords, “to prefer the weKare of othéls to thy 
own,” treat thyself with poison, and otherS mth 
sugar. 

‘ Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou ari 
in the service of Him whom people serve. 

‘ Plunged into the wisdom of Qreece, my mind ros< 
again from the deep in the land of Ind; be thou as i 
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thou hadst fallen into this deep abyss (of mj know* 
ledge,^L e. leam of me). 

‘If people would withdraw the veil^from the face 
of my k^wledge, they wonld find that -what those 
■wiio are far advanced inrknowledgø call certainty, is 
vrith mø the faii)tfcest dawn of th^nght. 

‘If people would take the screen from the eye of 
my Jknowledge, they (^vT’ould find that what is reve- 
lation (Ccstatic knowledge) for the wise, is but drunken 
madness for me. ^ 

‘If I were to bringe forth what is in my mind, I 
wonder whether the spirit of the age could bear it. 

* My vessel does not require the wine of the friend- 
ship of time; my own biood is the basis of the wine 
of my enthusiasm.’ 

I wish we could explore together in this spirit the 
andent religions of mankind, for I feel convinced that 
the more we know of them, the more we shall seø 
that there is not one which is entirely false; nay, 
that in one sense every religion was a true religion, 
being the only religion which was possible at the time, 
which was compatible with the langjiage, the thoughts, 
and the sentiments of each generation, which was 
appropriate to the 8,ge of the world. know fuU 
well the ohjections that will be made to this. Was 
the worship of Moloch, it will be said, a true religion 
when they bumt their sons and their daughters in 
the fire to their gods ? Was the worship of Mylitta, 
or is the worship of Kåli a true religion, when within 
the sanctuary of their temples they committed abo-- 
minations tiiat must be nameless ? Was the teaching 
of Buddha a true religion, when men were asked to 
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believe that thø highest reward of virtue and medi¬ 
tation consisted in a complete annihilation nf the 
soul? 

Such arguments may tell in party warfare, though 
even there they have provok^ fearful retaKatiwL 
Can that*be a trae.religion, it haaibeen answered, 
which consigned men of holy indocenee to the ilames, 
because thøy held that the Søn was like unto^the 
Father, but not the same as the Father, or l)ecau6e 
they would not worship Jbhe Virgin and the Saints? 
Can that be a true religion which screened the same 
nameless crimes behind the sacred walls of nfOnas- 
teries? Can that be a true religion which taught the 
etemity of punishment without any hope of pardon 
or salvation for the sinner, not penitent in proper 
timel 

Pe<Jple who judge of religions in that spirit will 
never understand their real purport, will never reach 
their sacred springs, These are the excrescences, the 
inevitable excrescences of all religions. We might as 
well judge of the health of a people from its hospitals, 
or of its morality from its prisens. If we want to 
judge of a religion^ we must try to study it as luuch 
as possible in* the mind of its founder; and when that 
is impoBsible, as it is but too offen, try to find it in 
the lonely diamber and the sick-room, rather than in 
the colleges of augurs and the councils of priSsts. 

If we do this, and if we bear in mind that 
must accommotote itself to the intellartual 
of those whom it is to infiuence, we shaS be suiprised 
to find mueh of true religion wheore we only ex- 
pected degrading superstition or aa •absurd worship 
of idols. 
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The intention of religion^ wherever we meet it, is 
alwayi holy. However imperfecb, howeyer chUdisli a 
religion may be, it always places the human soul ia 
the presence of God; and however imperfect and how- 
e^ ghildish the conceplaon of God may be, it always 
represents the highest ideal of j>erfection «which the 
human soul, for the ^ime being, ean reach and grasp. 
Reljgion therefore places the human soul 4 n the pre¬ 
sence oi its highest ideal, it lifts it above the level of 
ordinary goodness, and prc^uces at least a yeaming 
after a higher and better life—a life in the light of 
God.« 

The expression that is given to these early manifes¬ 
tations of religions sentiment is no doubt frequently 
childish: it may be irreverent or even repulsive. But 
has not every father to leam the lesson gf a charitable 
interpretation in watching the first stammerings of 
religion in his cMldren? Why, then, should people 
£nd it so diihcult to leam the same lesson in the 
ancient history of the world, and to judge in the same 
spirit the religions utterances of the childhood of the 
human.race? Who does not recollect the startling and 
seemingly irreverent questionings^ of children about 
God, and who does not know how perfectly guiltless 
the child’s mind is df real irreverence? Such outbursts 
of infantine religion hardly bear repeating. I shall 
only mefltion one instance. I well recollect the dis- 
may '^^hich was created by a child exclaiming, ‘ Oh! 
I wish there was at least room in the house where 
I could play alone, and where God could not see mel’ 
People who heard it were shocked; but to my mind, 
I confess, this •childish exclamation sounded more 
trathful and wonderM than even the Psalm of David, 
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'Whitter shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence?’ 

It is the same with the childish language of ancient 
religion. We say very calmly that God is omnisoient 
and omnipresent. Hesiod speaks of the sun, as tke 
eye of Zeug, that sees and perceives everything. *Ara- 
tus wrote, ‘FuU of -2eus are all* the streets^ all thø 
markets of^jmen; fnll of Himjs the sea and the har- 
bours .... and we are also His offspring/ 

A Vedic poet, though of more modem date than the 
one I quoted before, speSkin^ of the same Varuna 
whom Vasish^/ia invoked, says: *The great lord of 
these worlds sees as if he were near. If a man thinks 
he is walking by stealth, the gods know it all. If a 
man stands or walks or rides, if he goes to lie down 
or to get up, what two people sitting together whisper, 
King yaru??a Tsnows it, he is there as a third. This 
earth, too, belongs to Varuna, the king, and this wide 
sky with its ends far apart. The two seas (the sky 
and the ocean) are Yaru^a’s loins; he is aiso 
in this small drop of water. He who shbuld flee far 
beyond the sky, even he would not be rid of Vanina, 
the king. His spies proceed from heaven tovarda 
this World; with ^ousand eyes they overlook this 
earth. King^Yaruwa sees all this, what is between 
heaven and earth, and what is beyond. Hø has 
counted the twinklings of our eyes. As <a player 
throws down the dice, he setties all things 
1 do not deny that there is in this hynm 
is childish, that it contaans expressions of 

the majesty of the Deity; but if I look at the lan¬ 
guage and the thoughts of the people who composed 

^ * Chips from a German Work^mop,' i. 41. ' At 3 mrT»-veda,* ir. t6. 

O 
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ihese hymns more than tibxee thousand years ago, I 
wonder ratlier at the happy and pure expression which 
tiiey Save given to these deep thonghts than at the 
oceasional harshnesses which jar upon our ears, 

<rhese are the words (jf a Hindu convert, when he 
wentibaek to In^a to preach the Gospel: ‘JJ^ow I am 
not going to India toinjure the feelings of the people 
by saying, “ Your Scriptgire is all nonsens^, an^hing 
outiadeHhe Old and New Testament is good for no- 
thing.” No, I tell you, I will appeal to the Hindu 
phiiosophers and moralists* and poets, at the same 
time Jbringing to them my Hght, and reasoning with 
them in the spirit of Christ, That will be my work. 
We,have sayings to this efiect; “He who would be 
greatest shall be least.” You cannot call this non- 
sense, for it is the saying of our Saviour, “ Whosoever 
would be chief among you, let him be your seiwant.” 
The missionaries, kind, eamest, devoted as they are, 
do not know these things, and at once exclude every- 
thing bearing the name of Hindu. Go to Egypt, and 
you will find some pieces of stone, beautifuUy oarved 
and omamented, that seem to have been part of some 
Ikrge« building, and by exaininin|g these, you can 
ijnagine how magnificent this structure must have 
'l^een. Go to India,%nd examine the coffiamon sayings 
^ tke people, and you will be surprised to see what 
a splendid religion the Hindu religion must have 
been V 

Much the same might be said of the religion of the 
Indians of North America also, however dififerent the 
growth of their religions ideas has been from that of 

^ Acooimt (f CShmidia Gkuigooly, a Brahoaan of Higb 

30^ aad a Oony^ to Ohiifi^nity/ Xioadoxi, 1860 . 
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their namesakes in the East. The early missionaries 
among the Red Indians were struck by nothing s« much 
as by their apparent pantheism, by their seeing tba 
presence of the Divine everywhere, even in what 
clearly the works of man. Thfts Roger Williams related 
*that wheif they talke^amongst themselves of the Eng- 
lish ships and great buildin^, of Ihe plo*9sdng of their 
Fields, and^fespecially of Bookes and Letters, t|eymll 
end fchus: Manitt6wock, “ they are Gods ” Oummanittdo, 
“you are a God.” ’ He sees in these idioms an expression,. 
‘of the strong conviction naturall in the sonle of maxt,, 
that God is filling all things, and places, and aHU 
Excellencies dwell in God, and proceed from bim, and’ 
that they only are blessed who have that Jeho^ah 
for their portion.’ It may have been so when Roger 
Williams wrote, but a scholarlike study of the North 
American languages such as has lately been inaugu- 
rated by a few American savants, shows that, if it 
was so, the equivocal character of language had more 
to do with producing this peculiar American prø- 
theism than the independent evolution of thought. 
Manito, literally ‘Manit,’ piur. manitéog (see Trumbull, 
‘Transact. Am. Phik Assoc.’ i. p. liio), is no doub£ the 
Indian name fov their Supreme Spirit. Lahontainø 
defined it long ago as a name given by the savages 
‘ to all that surpasses their understanding andj^troceeds 
from a ^Ube that they cannot trace’ (‘Voyages/ Engl 
ed. 1703, vol. ii. »9). But this Manit is not 
of the sky or the sun or any other 
nomenon gradually developed into a ba^kt godl, Bke 
D*/<ma or and then genrøalised into a name of 
the Divine, like dem or If we**may trust the 

best students of tiie Ameriwx languages the name oi 
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Manit began with au abstract concept. It was formed 
‘ by pi^fixing tbe indefinite or impersonal paiiiicle ’m 
to the subjunctive participle (anit) of*a verb wbicb 
ffl^nifiea ** to surpass,” ** to be more tban/* Anuej ■which 
is an impersonal form of the same verb (in the indicat. 
present), was theksign of the comparative dfegree, and 
translated by " more,* “ rather.” ’ As the word ManU, 
howaver, beaides being ihe name of the BSghest God, 
continued to be used in ordinary language in the sense 
of excessive, extraordinary, wonderful, the missionaries 
hearing the Indlåns ai the apprehension of any ex- 
celleifcy in men, women, hirds, beasts, fish, etc., crying 
out Manitoo^ took it in the sense of ‘it is a God.* 
PosSibly the two meanings of the word may have run 
together in the minds of the Indians also, and, if so, 
we should have here another instance o£ the influence 
of language on thought, or, if you like, of pétrified 
on living thought, though in this case due, not to 
polyonomy, but to homonymy. The result is the 
same, but the steps which led to the expression ‘this 
is Manit* are different from the steps that led from 
* dyaus,’ sky, to our saying ‘ this is divine.* 

Aifbient language is a diffieult instrument to handle, 
particularly for reli^ous purposes. It i^impossible to 
exprees abstract ideas except by metaphor, and it is 
not too much to say that the whole dictionary of andent 
religion b made up of metaphors. With us these 
metaphors are all forgotten. We speak of spirit without 
thinking of breath, of heaven without thinking of the 
sky, of pardon without thinking of a release, of reve- 
lation without thinking of a veil. But in ancient 
language every one of these words, nay, every word 
that does not refer to sensuous objects, is still in a 
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chrysaUs stage: lialf material and half spiritual, and 
rising and falling in its character according -to the 
varying capacities of speakers and hearers. Here is a 
constant souxce of misunderstandings, many of whjfh 
have maintained their place Tn the religion and ån the 
mythology of the aneient world.^ There are two dis¬ 
tinet tendendes to be observed in the growth of andent 
religion. There is, on the ond side, the strug^e of the 
mind against the material character of language, a 
constant attempt to strip words of their coarse cover- 
ing, and fit them, by main force, for the purposes of 
abstract thought. But there is, on the other side, a 
constant relapse from the spiritual into the material, 
and, strange to say, a predilection for the material 
sense instead of the spiritual. This action and reaction 
has been going on in the language of religion from the 
earliest times, and it is at work even now. 

It seems at £rst a fatal elem^t in religion that it 
cannot escape from this flux and reflux of human 
thought, which is repeated at least once in every 
generation between father and son, between mother 
and daughter; but if we watch it more closely we 
shall ånd, I think,«that this flux and reflux cons&tutes 
the very life^f religion. 

Place yourselves in the position of those who first 
are sajj.d to have worshipped the sky. We say that 
they worshipped the sky, or that the sky wa^ their 
god; and in one sense this is true, but in a 
different from that which is usually attad^ 
statements. If we use ‘god* in the sense which it 
has now, then to say that the sky w^ their god is to 
say what is simply impossible. Suoh a word as God, 
in the sense in which we uae it—such a word even 
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as dms and B^6s, in Latin and Greek, or deva in San¬ 
skrit, ^whicli could be used as a general predicate— 
did not and conld not esist at that early time in the 
history of thought and speech. If we want to under¬ 
stand ancient religion, w« must first try to understand 
andent language. 

Let us remember,'then, that the first materials of 
language supply expressions for such fmpressions 
only as are received through the senses. If, there- 
fore, there was a root meaning to burn, to be bright, 
to warm, such a root »ight supply a recognised name 
for tlle sun and for the sky. 

But let us now imagine, as well as we can, the 
protess which went on in the human mind before the 
name of sky could be tom away from its material 
object and be used as the name of something totally 
different from the sky. There was in the h&rt of 
man, from the very first, a feeling of incompleteness, 
of weakness, of dependence, whatever we like to 
call it in our abstract language. We can explain it 
as little as we can explain why the newbom child 
feels the cravings of hunger and thfrst. But it was 
so fr3m the first, and is so even «iow. Man knows 
not whence he comes and whither he gjps. He looks 
for a guide, for a Æend; he wearies for some one on 
whom he can rest; he wants something like a father 
in heaven. In addition to all the impressions which 
he received from the outer world, there was in the 
heart of man a stronger impulse from within — a 
sigh, a yeaming, a call for something that should not 
come and go like everything else, that should be be¬ 
fore, and after, and for ever, that should hold and 
support everything, that should make man feel at 
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home in this strange world. Before this vågne 
yearmng could assume any definite shape it wanted a 
name: it could not be ftiUy grasped or clearly con- 
ceived except by naming it. But where to look |or 
a name ? ^ No doubt the stSrehouse of language wns 
there, but from every name tha^ tried ihe mind 
of man shrank back beeause it did not fit, becanae 
it seemed \o fetter rather thlin to wing the^dfcight 
that fluttered within and called for light and freedom. 

But when at last a narfle or even many names were 
tried and chosen, let us see wBat took place, as iar as 
the mind of man was concemed, A certain salisfac- 
tion, no doubt, was gained by having a name or 
several names, however imperfect; but these names, 
like all other names, were but signs—poor, imperfect 
signs j they •were predicates, and very partial pre- 
dicates, of various small portions only of that vague 
and vast something which slumbered in the mind. 
When, the name of the brUliant sky bad hem dbosan, 
as it has been chosen at one time or other by nearly 
every nation upon earth, was sky the fuU expression 
of that within the mind which wanted expression? 
Was the mind satisfied? Had the sky been recog- 
nised as its ^od? Far from it.* People knew* per- 
fectly well what they meant by the visible sky; the 
first man who, after looking everywhere foj what he 
wanted, and who at last in sheer exhaustion gjrasped 
at the name of sky as better than nothing, 
too wdl that his success was nfyss all å 
failure. The brilliant sky was, no doubt, the most 
exalted, it was ttie only unchanging inJ^te being 

that had received a name, and that could lend ite 
name to that as jet unhorn idea of the Zndnite which 
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disquieted the human mind. But let us only see 
this cAearly, that the man who chgse that name 
did not mean, could not have meant, that the visible 
slj^y was all he wanted, that the blue canopy above 
waa his god. 

And now observ^ what happens when the name 
sky has thus been given and accepted. The seeking 
andffin<Jing of such a nafcejhowever imperlect, was the 
act of a manly mind, of a poet, of a prophet, of a 
patriarch, who could struggle, like another Jacob, 
with the idea of God that was within him, till he had 
conceived it, and brought it forth, and given it its 
name. But when that name had to be used with the 
young and the aged, with silly children and doting 
grandmothers, it was impossible to preserve it from 
being misunderstood. The flrst step downwards 
would be to look upon the sky as the abode of that 
Being which was called by the same name; the next 
step would be to forget altogether what was behind 
the name, and to implore the sky, the visible canopy 
over our heads, to send rain, to protect the fields, the 
cattle^ and the corn, to give to man his daily bread. 
Nay, very soon those who warned^the world that it 
was not the visible^ sky that was meant, but that 
what was meant was something high above, deep 
below, far away from the blue firmament, wojild be 
looked^upon either as dreamers whom no one could 
understand, or as unbelievers who despised the sky, 
the great benefactor of the world. Lastly, many 
things that were true of the visible sky would be 
told of its divine^namesake, and legends would spring 
up, destroying every trace of the deity that once was, 
bidden beneath that ambiguous name. 
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I call this variety of acceptation, this misunder- 
standing, which is inevitable in ancient and »Iso ia 
modem religion, the dialectio growth and decay^ or, if 
you like, the dialectio life of religion^ and we shall ijpe 
again and again, how impoAant it is in enabling ns 
to form a right estimate of religicws language and 
thought. The dialectio shades in the language of 
religion ar8 almost infinite; lihey explain th^ d«cay, 
but they also account for the hfe of religion. You 
may remember that Jaoob Grimm, in one of his 
poetical moods, explained the origin of High and Low 
German, of Sanskrit and Prakrit, of Doric andlonic, 
by looking upon the high dialects as originally the 
language of men, upon the low dialects as origin&lly 
the language of women and children. We can oh- 
serve, I believe, the same parallel streams in the lan- 
guage*of religion, There is a high and therø is a low 
dialect; there is a broad and there is a narrow dia- 
lect; there are dialects for men and dialects for chil¬ 


dren, for cleigy and laity, for the noisy streets and 
for the still and lonely chamber. And as the child on 
growing up to manhood has to unleam the language 
of the nursery, its^religion, too, has to be translated 
from a feminij^e into a more masguline dialect. This 
does not take place without a struggle, and it is this 


consta^tly recurring struggle, this inextinguishable 
desire to recover itself, which keeps reli^on frem 


ut^ stagnation. From first to last religion ^ . 

lating between these two opposite poIes> and ^ 
if the attraotion of one of the two ,poles beeomes too 


fltrohg, that the healthy movement c^es, and stf^- 
jDijjtion'and decay set in. If religkm cannot aecom- 
jpodate itself on the one side to the capacity of 
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cMldren, or if on ihe other side it fails to satisfy the 
requijements of men, it has lost its vitality, and it 
becomes either mere snperstition or mere philosophy. 

If I have succeeded in expressing myself clearly, I 
tfiint you *will understand in what sense it may he 
Bidd ihat there is truth in all religions, ^en in the 
lowost. The intenfion which led to the first utter- 
anQj' of a name like*sky, used no lotiger in its 
material sense, but in a higher sense, was right. The 
spirit was willing, but language was weak. The 
mental process was not, as commonly supposed, an 
idenfification of the definite idea of deity with sky. 
Such a process is hardly conceivable. It was, on the 
coirtrary, a first attempt at defining the indefinite im- 
pression of deity by a name that should approxi- 
mately or metaphorically render at least one of its 
most prominent features. The first framer df that 
name of the deity, I repeat it again, could as little 
have thought of the material heaven as we do when 
we speak of the kingdom of heaven^. 

And now let us observe another feature of andent 
religion that has often been so startling, but which, if 
we dhly remember what is the natoe of ancient lan¬ 
guage, becomes hkewise perfectly intejjigible. It is 
well known that ancient languages are particularly 
ridi in synonymes, or, to speak more coirectly, that in 
them the same objeet is called by many names^is, in 
faet, jooZyowymoMs, While in modem languages most 
ol^eets have one name only, we find in ancient San¬ 
skrit, in ancient Greek and Arabic, a large choice of 
words for the same objeet. This is perfectly naturaL 


* Medhnrsi^ ‘Iiiqtdry/ p. 20. 
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Each name could express one side only of whatever 
had to be named, and, not satisfied with one pfirtial 
name, the earfy framers of language produced one 
name after the other, and after a time retained those 
which seemed most useful fowspecial purposes. 
the sky m%]it be call^lnot only ferilhant, but the 
dark, the covering, the thunderSi^, tte irain-giving. 
This is ihQ^polyonomj/ of language, and it 
are accustomed to call polytkeism in reUgiail. 
same mental yeaming whjch found its first saUsfii^ 
tion in using the name of the byilliant sky as an indi- 
cation of the Divine, would soon grasp at other iftimea 
of the sky, not expressive of brilliancy, and therefore 
more appropriate to a religions mood in which the 
Divine was conceived as dark, awful, all-powerful. 
Thus we find* by the side of Dyaus, another name 
of the* covering sky, Varuwa, originally only another 
attempt at naming the Divine, but which, like the 
name of Dyaus, soon assumed a separate and inde^ 
pendent existence. 

And this is not all. The very imperfection of all 
the names that had been chosen, their very inadequacy 
to express the fuln^s and infimty of the Divine, -^ould 
keep up the search for new names, till at last every 
part of nature in which an approach to the Divine 
could be discovered was chosen as a name of the 
Omnipresent. If the presence of the Divine'was per- 
oeived in the strong wind, the strong wind ^ 

name; if its. presence was perceived in the 
and the fire^ the earthquake and the fire be^tme its 
names. 

Do you still wonder at polytheisA or at mytho- 
logy? Why, they are inevitable. They are, if you 
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like» a parler enfantin of religion. But the world has 
its cbildhood, and when it was a child it spoke as a 
child, it understood as a child, it thoiight as a child; 
and, I say again, in that it spoke as a child its lan- 
^age was true, in that it believed as a child its 
religion was true. The fault,rests witlf us, if we 
insist on taking flie language of children for the 
laiiguage of men, if attempt to transfete literally 
ancien? into modern language, oriental into occidental 
speeeh, poetry into prose \ 

It is perfectly true that at present few interpreters, 
if any, would take such expressions as the head, the 
face, the mouth, the lips, the breath of Jehovah in a 
litoral sense. 

Per questo la Scrittura condeg^iende 

A vostra facultate, e piedi e mano 

Attribuisce a Dio, et altro intende*. 

But what does it mean, then, if we hear one of our 
most honest and most leamed theologians declare that 
he can no longer read from the altar the words of the 
Bibi«, ‘God spake these words and said*? If we can 
make allowance for mouth and Ups and breath, we 
can surely make the same allowance Ibr words and 
their utterance. The language of antiquity is the 
language of childhood: ay^ and we ourselveS, when 
we try to reaoh the Infinite and the Divine by means 


' * An. earl; Orienial liistcoian does not write in tEe exaot and aoonrate 
style of a nineteenth centuiy Occidental critio.’ Canon Eawlinsoai, in 
ihe Leotures déLlvered under the auspices of the ChriBtian E^denoe 
Society. 

■ Pante, *Paradiao,’ iv, 44-46. 
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of more abstract terms, are we even now 
than children trying to place a ladder agai 
sky? 

The parler mfantin in religion is not extinct', it 
never will be. Not only hare some of the an^ieA 
childish rell^ons been^kept alive, as, {er instiance, thø 
religion of India, which is to mjf mind like a half- 
fossilised Doregathorion vralking about in the br^d 
daylight of the nineteenth century; but in otfr oVm 
religion and in the language of the New Testament, 
there are many things which di^lose their true mean- 
ing to those only who know what language is made 
of, who have not only ears to hear, but a heart to 
understand the real meaning of parables. 

What I maintain, then, is this, that as we put the 
most charitalje interpretation on the utterances of 
childrén, we ought to put the same charitable inter¬ 
pretation on the apparent absurdities, the foUies, the 
errors, nay, even the horrors of andent religion. 
When we read of Belus, the supreme god of the Ba- 
bylonians, cutting off his head, that the biood flowing 
from it might be mixed with the dust out of which 
man was to be for^tied, this sounds horrible enough; 
but depend ujon it what was originally intended by 
this myth was no more than tms, that there is in 
man an element of Divine life; that * we are also Els 
biood, dr His offspring.* 

The same idea existed in the andent religion j 5 f the 
Egyptians, for we read in the i7th chapter df 
Bitual, that the Sun mutilated himsel^ and that frpm 
the stref.m of his biood he created all beings^ And 

1 Vicomte de Bougé, in 'Annales de Philoaoplue o^irétieime/ Koy. 
l86g, p. 33i. 
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the author of Genesis, too, when he wishes to express 
the s£^e idea, can only use the same human and sym- 
bolical language; he can only say th^t ‘ God formed 
man from the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
hfs npstrils the bieath o&life/ 

In Mexico, at Jhe festival of BjuitzilpochtH, an image 
of the'god, made of the seeds of plants, and the biood 
of i^jimolated children, vrås pierced by a préest with an 
an'ow kt tho end of the ceremony. The king ate 
the heart, and the rest of^the body was distributed 
among the congregati<3a. This custom of eating the 
body^of God, which can well be conceived sym-^ 
bolically, is apt to degenerate into crude fetishism, 
mb tiiat the faithful believes in the end that he really 
feeds on his God, not in the true, the spiritual, but in 
the false, the material, sanset 
If we have once leamt to be charitable and rea- 
sonable in the interpretation of the sacred books of 
other religions, we shall more easily learn to be 
charitable and reasonable in the interpretation of our 
own. We shall no longer try to force a literal 
sense on words which, if interpreted literally, must 
lose uheir true and original purport, we shall no 
longer interpret the Law and the Prophgts as if they 
had been written inf the English of our own centuiy, 
but read, in a truly historical spirit, prépared 
for many'^fficulties, undismqyed by many conlradic- 
tions, %rhi(dL, so far from disproving the authenticity, 
become to the histoiian of andent language and 
andent ihought the strongest confirmatory evidence 
of the, age, the genuineneøs, and the real tnith of 

» See Wpndt, ' Varleøangeii tlber MenBohen und Thierseele/ yd. ii, 
p. 262. 
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andeiiit sacred books. Let us but treat ovx awa. 
sacred books witb neither more nor less mercy than 
the sacred books of any otber nations, and tbey will 
soon regain that position and influence which they 
once possessed, but irbich the artifidal and uiH 
histoiical tiheoiies of the last three ceuturies Wv 
■well-nigh destroyed. 



